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PROGRESSIVE MANCHESTER 


Introductory Chapter—Historical and Descriptive 
By Edgar J. Knowlton 


Manchester! The marvelous! The 
magnetic! The magical! 

It is a name to conjure by. In its 
expansion, its enterprise, its teem- 
ing, forceful, commanding, pulsating, 
virile life, in its wondrous accom- 
plishments, it stands preéminent in 
all northern New England. 

It is a city of homes; a city where 
a great industrial army is housed and 
lives in contentment. Nowhere are 


manufacture of cigars, brushes, bob- 
bins, seamless bags, paper, doors, 
window sashes, hosiery, baseball bats, 
bowling pins, needles, spokes, trunks, 
jewelry, boxes, mattresses, carriages, 
picture frames, harnesses, soap, and 
innumerable other products. In 
Manchester’s population of 85,000 
there are comparatively few idlers. 
Manchester is one of the first 
cities in the country in the production 











Amoskeag Falls and Bridge 


the relations between Capital and 
Labor more amicable and harmonious 
as here invested capital has a care 
and concern in the welfare of its 
employees, and labor dissensions are 
unknown. 

Its industrial life is reflected in the 
daily occupations of more than 20,000 
textile workers, more than 10,000 
makers of shoes, and in the activities 
of those who are engaged in the 


of textile fabrics, the making of 
shoes, and the manufacture of cigars, 
and in many other lines she is abreast 
if not in advance of her sister manu- 
facturing cities of equal size. 
Manchester is richly endowed by 
nature as a manufacturing and dis- 
tributing center, and as a place of 
residence. Her development is based 
first of all upon her magnificent 
water power, afforded by Amoskeag 
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Falls. She commands in her growth 
both banks of the Merrimack River, 
which has the distinction of turning 
more spindles than any other river in 
the world. In the southwesterly sec- 
tion the city is pierced by the Piscata- 
quog River, an affluent stream, which 
is tributary to the Merrimack south of 
Granite Street,.and which is of suffi- 
cient size to afford power for manufac- 
turing. On this stream is located one 
of the large plants of the United States 
Shuttle Company, and one of the large 
power plants of the Manchester Trac- 
tion, Light, and Power Company. 
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Manchester is on the main line 
of the Boston and Maine Railroad 
extending from Boston to Canada, 
is eighteen miles south of Concord, 
the state capital, and eighteen miles 
north of Nashua which is the second 
city in the state in population. The 
city has branches connecting with 
Lawrence on the south, Portsmouth 
on the east, Milford on the south- 
west, and Goffstown, Weare, Hen- 
niker, and Hillsborough on the 
northwest. With all these priceless 
advantages in her favor, with an 
honorable history and an industrious 














Manchester High School 


The city rises from the banks of the 
Merrimack and Piscataquog Rivers 
to the heights beyond, and possesses 
many charming scenic attractions, chief 
among which and the most conspicuous 
are the Uncanoonuc and Joe English 
mountains, eight miles distant to the 
westward. The Uncanoonucs are ac- 
cessible by electric car service and an 
incline railway, and are visited each 
summer by thousands of people who 
come from all quarters of New Eng- 
land and who are thrilled by the in- 
spiring outlook from the tower, on the 
top of the mountain hotel. 


population, the claim that Manchester 
will become one of the first cities of 
the East, and attain to a population 
of more than 100,000 in 1920, seems 
to be fully justified. She is so big 
already that she affords a magnet for 
the attraction of new industries and 
development, and with their in- 
stallation come thousands to aug- 
ment the population. 

No inland city can surpass Man- 
chester in the matter of street car 
service. The system is owned and 
managed by the Manchester Traction, 
Light, and Power Company, which 
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also furnishes electricity for municipal, 
corporate and private purposes, and 
is one of the -big enterprises of 
Manchester. Besides serving all sec- 
tions of the city with an efficient 
transportation it runs its cars to 
Nashua, Derry, Goffstown and Au- 
burn, and also has electric car service 
with Concord. 


borrowing from the agitated air about her 
the one requisite needed to make her uni- 
versally known, she would be welcomed and 
acclaimed by the brotherhood of towns which, 
save in this pneumatic characteristic, she so 
much resembles. For Manchester is a 
typical western town in almost all that is 
best in western towns, a town with western 
energy, celerity, directness of public and 





Franklin Street Congregational Church 


Under the caption, ‘‘The Spirit 
of Manchester,” the Boston Herald, 
editorially, recently paid Manchester 
the following encomium: 


Were the metropolis of New Hampshire on 
the lush prairies of Illinois, or where the 
chinook and blizzard sing forever on the 
steppes of the Dakotas, or yet the less 
windy and sun-blistered plains of Kansas, 
she would have a national renown. For, 


private purpose, with that admirable and 
peculiarly western quality of codperation, 
public and private coéperation, unity, good 
fellowship, absence of jealousy—jealousy, that 
cankerous bane of New England from the 
cities to the dying hamlets in the clefts of 
the mountains. Proud, but not conceited, 
buoyant, yet not inflated, hustling, but not 
jiggling, clean, bright, handsome, orderly, 
so amazingly orderly and courteous, Man- 
chester happily has seized what is best in 
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the West without losing the equally fine 
things of New England and assimilated and 
joined them in a whole which daily increases 
the pride of the whole state. 


Manchester is the largest city 
north of the Massachusetts line 
in New England; she has an area 
of 21,700 acres, and a water area of 
3,060.48 acres; she has approximately 


commons are valued at over $700,000; 
her corporations and clubs own 
hundreds of acres of land which are 
devoted to recreation. 

Manchester is from 100 to 500 feet 
above sea level; she has the finest 
athletic field, in the Amoskeag Textile 
Club’s park, in New England outside 
of Boston. She has over one hundred 
passenger and forty freight trains 
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Grace Episcopal Church 


10,000 dwellings, and fully 16,000 
families; her assessed valuation is 
$75,000,000, and her wealth, including 
personal property not assessed, is 
estimated to be more than twice her 
assessed valuation; she has more 
than 210 miles of public streets and 
more than 150,000 square yards of 
street paving; she has 206.91 acres 
of parks and commons in the built-up 
section of the city; her parks and 


daily, sixty-four miles of electricrailway 
lines, which carry more than 12,000,000 
passengers yearly. Her water works, 
owned by the city, has had expended 
upon it fully $9,000,000, and furnishes 
the city with more than 4,000,000 
gallons daily. She owns 4,119 acres 
about the city’s source of supply, Lake 
Massabesic, which has a watershed of 
forty square miles. She has more than 
132 miles of water pipes in use. 
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Her public and parochial schools 
have an enrollment of 14,000 pupils. 
She has three private commercial 
colleges, and is the seat of the Roman 
Catholic see. She has a county 
court house, in which two sessions of 
the superior court are held each 
year and monthly sessions of the 
probate court, and a county jail, 
and a State Industrial School. Her 
Institute of Arts and Sciences is the 
only free institution of its kind in the 
country. Her public library contains 


twelve months; she has a paper mill 
which produces 100 miles of paper each 
working day; she employs more than 
10,000 people in her shoe factories 
which turn out a product valued 
at $20,000,000 yearly. She occupies 
seventh place among the cities of the 
United States in the production of 
shoes. She has the largest single 
cigar factory in the United States, 
which gives employment to more than 
1,000 persons, and which has a pay- 
roll of nearly $1,000,000 annually. 
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Elliott Hospital 


70,000 volumes. She has one of the 
best statues of Lincoln in existence, 
one of the most imposing soldiers’ 
monuments, a Y. M. C. A. building 
which cost $150,000, a Masonic 
Home, two Odd Fellow buildings, 
a Knights of Columbus, and a Knights 
of Pythias building, and she has the 
second oldest woman’s club in New 
England. 

The pay-roll of her industries aggre- 
gates more than $12,000,000 annually; 
she manufactures more than 250,000,- 
000 yards of cotton cloth and 13,000,- 
000 yards of fine worsted cloths every 


Her brush factory furnishes more 
brushes than any other factory in 
the world, and its product is valued 
at more than $1,100,000 yearly. 
She turns out 20,000,000 bobbins each 
year. She has fire insurance com- 
panies with assets exceeding $7,000,- 
000, manufactures -2,000,000 baseball 
bats annually, also 75,000 automatic 
knitting machines, and 9,000,000 knit- 
ting machine needles. She has more 
than fifty churches, and with very few 
exceptions they are free from debt. 
Her gas company produces more 
than 230,000,000 feet of illuminating 
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gas each year. Her street lighting 
is by both electricity and gas. Man- 
chester is considered one of the best 
lighted cities in the United States. 
Manchester held fifth place among 
all of the cities of the country in 
building operations during the past 
year, her expenditures in this direc- 
tion, in 1915, amounting to $2,543,440. 

The Manchester Public Library 
is a pretentious and most beautiful 
marble and granite structure calcula- 
ted to meet the needs of the city for 
half a century. It is the gift of Hon. 
Frank P. Carpenter as a memorial for 
his departed wife. In close proximity 
to this splendid structure is another 
ornate building which is the home 
of the Manchester Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, a gift from Mrs. L. 
Melville French. This edifice is 
entirely in harmony with its com- 
panion building, the public library. 
These two structures are examples 
of the progress which Manchester is 
making architecturally and along 
educational lines. Another public 
building, a magnificent six-story 
hostelry, is contemplated for the 
corner of Chestnut and Concord 
streets, but a short distance from 
the public library and the Institute 
building. 

In dollars and cents a valuation 
of nearly $75,000,000 is placed upon 


Manchester. Her eleven banks and 
her single Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation carry deposits well above. 
$45,000,000. Manchester pays one 
half of the entire expense of con- 
ducting the affairs of Hillsborough 
County, the most populous county 
in the state. It requires more than 
$1,500,000 to annually meet the 
expenses of her municipal affairs, and 
yet her taxation is not burdensome. 
Rev. William J. Tucker, D. D., 
for many years the brilliant and 
distinguished head of Dartmouth 
College, who served his first pastorate 
in Manchester, delivered an address 
on the occasion of Manchester’s cele- 
bration of its semi-centennial in which 
he said: ‘‘Manchester is yet in the 
formative state. Our churches are 
not separate from the workshop, the 
office, the school, the college. The 
men with whom we worship are the 
very men with whom we walk the 
street, at whose side we work, with 
whom we lay the plans of our business 
enterprises, with whom we study in 
our search after knowledge and truth.” 
That this locality was originally 
a favorite resort for the Indians has 
been attested by the finding of 
numerous stone implements and 
human bones. The celebrated chief, 
Passaconaway, of the Penacook 
tribe, and the sachem, Wonolanset, 





Hon. Ezexret A. Straw. No man, in all its history, has been more prominently identi- 
fied with the progress and development of the city of Manchester than was Ezekiel A. Straw, 
for many years the agent and executive of the great corporation upon whose growth and pros- 
perity that of the city itself has been builded. Born in the town of Salisbury, December 30, 
1819, but reared in Lowell, Mass., to which place his parents removed in his infancy, and 
where his father—James B. Straw—was engaged in the service of the Appleton Mills, he was 
educated in the public schools of that city, and at Phillips Exeter Academy, devoting his 
attention particularly to higher mathematics in which he became proficient. His first work, 
while yet under twenty years of age, was as assistant civil engineer for the Nashua & Lowell 
Railroad. In July, 1838, he became, temporarily, engineer for the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company, but what was supposed to be a temporary service, became permanent and lifelong. 
His advancement was rapid till, in 1851, he became agent of the land and water power depart- 
ment, and five years later the shops were placed in his charge, and the mills added in 1858, 
from which time, till his decease, October 23, 1882, his master mind and wonderful executive 
ability directed the complicated machinery of this great corporation. Meanwhile he was a 
dominating force in public and political affairs. He was conspicuous in the organization and 
management of various important business corporations in Manchester, including the New 
Hampshire Fire Insurance Company of which he was the first president, and the Manchester 
Gas Light Company. In 1864 and 1865 he served in the State Senate, was Governor of New 
Hampshire in 1872 and 1873, a delegate in the Republican national convention of 1876, and a 
member of the Centennial Commission from this State that year. A biographical sketch of 
Governor Straw appeared in the Granite Monrtaty for October, 1877. 
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made their home a good share of the 
time at Amoskeag Falls where the 
river teemed with fish. Upon the 
bluff east of the falls, now occupied 
by the pretentious residence built 
by the late ex-Governor Frederick 
Smyth, was a large Indian village, 
and there, about 1650, John Eliot, 
the famous English apostle, taught 
the aborigines to pray, preached to 
them, and conducted a school for 
their instruction. His labors gave 
to this locality the distinction of 
having the first school and preaching 
service northwest of Exeter. 

The first settlement by the whites 
was on Cohas brook, in the vicinity 
of Goffs Falls, in 1772, by John 
Goffe, Edward Lingfield, and Ben- 
jamin Kidder, who came from the 
Massachusetts colony. Eleven years 
later these pioneers were followed by 
Archibald Stark, the father of Gen. 
John Stark, and by John MeNeil, 
and John Riddle, who came from 
Nutfield, now Londonderry, with 
their families, and settled near 
Amoskeag Falls. To reside at the 
falls in those days was to experience 
all the dangers and vicissitudes of 
border life, and the names of Stark, 
Goffe, and Rogers became conspicuous 
in the galaxy of noted Indian fighters. 

The first step toward the establish- 
ment of manufactures, for which 
Manchester has since become noted, 
now sending her produce into every 
civilized land, was the outcome of a 
public award for engaging in battle 
with the Indians. Maj. Ephraim 
Hildreth, who built the first industry 
in this then new country, a sawmill 


on the Cohas brook, and several 
other Massachusetts men, were 
awarded a tract of land extending 
from Litchfield to Suncook, on the 
east bank of the river, and three miles 
in width, this territory embracing 
what is now the most populous part 
of the city. 

It is well authenticated that the 
early settlers of Londonderry supposed 
that this tract of land, eight miles 
in length and extending eastward 
from the river, was included in their 
grant, but, through error in making 
the survey, this strip appears to have 
been left outside their jurisdiction. 
The grant was named Tyngstown, 
in honor of Capt. William T’yng, who 
was prominent as a leader among the 
Rangers. Subsequently there was a 
long dispute between Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire authorities with 
regard to -the settlement of the 
boundary line between the two states, 
the contest then involving the ques- 
tion as to which state Tyngstown 
belonged. In 1740 a settlement was 
agreed upon so far as Tyngstown 
was concerned, and the decision 
made that it belonged to the Granite 
State. September 3, 1751, the Gov- 
ernor and Council granted a town 
charter in response to a petition, and 
gave to the new town the name of 
Derryfield. At what is now known 
as Manchester Center, a_ locality 
first settled by John Hall, William 
Gamble, and their associates, the 
first town meeting was held, Septem- 
ber 9, 1751, and for nearly one hun- 
dred years thereafter that locality 
remained the seat of government. 





Hon. Davin Cross, born in Weare, July 5, 1817; died in Manchester, October 1, 1914. 
Judge Cross practiced law in Manchester for a longer period of time than any other man. 
Admitted to the bar in 1844—three years after his graduation from Dartmouth in the class of 
1841, of which he was the last living member, as well as the oldest alumnus of the college 
at the time of his decease—he continued in practice till within a few months of his departure. 
‘Three generations of lawyers came and went during the period of his professional career, and 
all found him a genial associate. He witnessed the growth of Manchester from a factory vil- 
lage to a Metropolitan city, and never failed to manifest a deep interest in all phases of its 
development. He was a member of the common council in its first city government; served 
many years in the State legislature; was long Judge of Probate for Hillsborough County, a 
member of the Constitutional Conventions of 1889, and 1902, and held various other posi- 
= of trust and responsibility. A Republican in polities and a ee in religion, 


was prominent in the affairs of both party and church. An extended sketch of his life 
sean in the Granite Monta ty for August, 1911. 
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When the War of the Revolution 
was inaugurated by the battle of 
Lexington the men of Derryfield were 
among the first to respond. The se- 
lectmen and thirty-four out of thirty- 
six men able to bear arms left at 
once for the scene of hostilities, 
leaving but two able-bodied men at 
home with the old and infirm. They 
were present with Stark at Bunker 
Hill, where the men from New Hamp- 
shire outnumbered all the other 
patriots on the field, and behind the 
historic rail fence won undying fame. 
They were the last to leave the field. 
Again at Bennington, Stark and his 
men from old Derryfield, and other 
New Hampshire towns, turned back 
the tide of English invasion and 


achieved a victory which was to the 
Revolutionary War what the battle of 
Gettysburg was to the War of the 
Rebellion. At Trenton, Princeton, 
Springfield, Saratoga, West Point, 
and Yorktown, the men of Derryfield 
showed their fidelity and heroism, and, 
when independence was achieved, the 
signing of the articles of peace was 
celebrated by a general merry-making 
at Amoskeag Falls on July 10, 1783. 
The grave of the immortal Stark is 
located on a bluff overlooking the 
Merrimack, near the place where he 
made his home, and on land which he 
owned. It is a sightly, beautiful 
spot, and it is the expectation that 
at no distant day there will be erected 
above the ashes of the old hero and 





Cou. JoHN BapGcrer CLARKE, born in Atkinson, N. H., January 30, 1820; graduated from 
Dartmouth, second in class of 1843; teacher of Gilford Academy three years; admitted to 
Hillsborough bar in 1848; went to California in 1849; returned to Manchester in 1851; bought 
the Daily and Weekly Mirror at auction, October, 1852, and for nearly forty years devoted him- 
self to building up these papers and a job printing plant; died October 29, 1891. Upon this 
skeleton hangs the story of one of New Hampshire’s strong men of the nineteenth century, who 
achieved a greater degree of success and influence in newspaper work than any other in this 
State. John B. Clarke was easily a leader—dignified, resolute, determined, courageous, 
sagacious, practical. He compelled the success which made his papers leaders in circulation 
and influence. The Mirror was his pride, creature of his tireless energy and industry, his ut- 
most devotion, so imbued with his personality as scarcely to be dissociated from it. Ever keep- 
ing in touch with the people, loyal to the right as he saw it, he was fearless in opposing wrong. 
Country born, he never lost interest in growing things, and genuine enthusiasm impelled his 
efforts to make the Mirror and Farmer the best possible for New Hampshire farmers. Said 
President Tucker of Dartmouth: “‘ He magnified his calling, and then tried to fill up the measure 
of his enlarged thought. He was impatient of inferior work and small results. I never knew 
a man in whom the element of true pride was more conspicuous or more useful.” Mr. Clarke 
encouraged all manly sports, had rare knowledge and love of horses, and contributed greatly 
to the improvement of trotting horse stock in New England He loved Manchester and 
believed in its future and was active to recommend and push forward measures for its prosper- 
ity and welfare and to promote its educational, religious and charitable enterprises. Through 
his liberality and foresight the Clarke prizes for elocution in Manchester schools were estab- 
lished in 1880, and made permanent. For five years, from 1874 to 1879, he encouraged elocu- 
tion in Dartmouth College, by the bestowal of prizes. He published many valuable works of 
his own and others, among his own publications being the ‘‘ Londonderry Celebration,” ‘‘San- 
born’s History of New Hampshire,” “‘Clarke’s Manchester Almanac and Directory,” ‘‘Clarke’s 
History of Manchester,” and several smaller works. Mr. Clarke always refused to be a can- 
didate for office, because he believed that office-holding would interfere with his influence as a 
= journalist, but was a delegate to the Baltimore convention that nominated Abraham 

incoln for a second time to the presidency, and was one of the national committee of seven 
(including ex-Governor Claflin of Massachusetts, ex-Governor Marcus L. Ward of New Jersey, 
and Hon. Henry T. Raymond of the New York Times), who managed that campaign. He was 
connected with the College of Agriculture, was a trustee of the Merrimack River Savings Bank 
from its organization in 1858; a master for three years of Amoskeag Grange, No. 3; for two 
years lieutenant-colonel of the Amoskeag Veterans, and was twice elected commander, but 
declined that honor. Six times he was elected state printer, in 1867, 1868, 1869, 1877, 1878 
and in 1879 for two years. Big-hearted, generous, sympathetic, genial, he loved and enjoyed 
life more than most. Appreciating all the good things of life, nature’s great out-doors, society, 
friends, most of all he loved his home and found his truest happiness there. He married, in 
1852, Susan Greeley Moulton of Gilmanton, by whom he had sons, Arthur E. and William C. 
Mrs. —" died, May, 1885, and in July, 1886, he married Olive Rand of Warner, who sur- 
vives him. 
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to his memory an imposing equestrian 
statue. The national government has 
the matter in hand. The city has 
purchased twenty-five acres of the 
surrounding land and converted it 
into a public park. 

In the War of 1812, and later still, in 
the War of the Rebellion, the citizens 
of Manchester were true to their mar- 
tial history and sustained the renown 
of their ancestors. Although possess- 
ing a population of but 20,107 in 1860, 
of whom but 8,668 were males, Man- 
chester sent 2,352, or 27.13 per cent of 
her male population, to the front, and 
of this number 11.50 per cent never 
returned. The bravery, heroism, and 
patriotism of the men from this city 


It was not until after the War of 
the Revolution, the colonies having 
won their independence, that the 
settlers about Amoskeag Falls were 
able to turn their attention to the 
arts of peace and to lay the permanent 
foundations of the future metropolis 
of New Hampshire. The population 
was not lacking in men of progressive 
mold, and conspicuous among them 
was Hon. Samuel Blodget, a native 
of Woburn, Mass., who had‘been a 
sutler in the Colonial and Revolution- 
ary wars, judge of the court of com- 
mon pleas, and a merchant with 
extensive business connections. He 
was, moreover, possessed of an ample 
fortune, and, with a sublime faith 





were written in their life blood, which 
dyed every great battlefield of the war, 
and demonstrated that the men of 
Manchester were worthy descendants 
of Revolutionary sires. 


in the future of the settlement which 
could not be shaken by storms of 
adversity, he devoted his’ entire 
fortune, and all the’ money. which he 
could raise by lottery, to the con- 


Cox. ARTHUR EasTMAN CLARKE, eldest son of Col. John B. Clarke, born May ‘13, 1854, 
naturally came into control of the Mirror establishment, including the daily Mirror and Ameri- 
can, the weekly Mirror and Farmer and the extensive job printing plant connected therewith, 
upon his father’s decease and has successfully managed the same to the present time. Upon 
his graduation from Dartmouth College in the class of 1875, he entered the Mirror ‘office to 
familiarizé himself with all lines of work in the establishment, commencing withthe composing 
room and going through the press room, job department, and proof room; finally artiving at 
the position of city editor, which he held a long time, for some years doing all the work himself, 
and subsequently with an assistant. Later he held various other editorial positions, success- 
ny including that of agricultural editor of the Mirror and Farmer, which had come to be one 
of the most widely circulated agricultural journals of the country. He also served for several 
years as legislative reporter at Concord. In these various capacities he acquired an all-around 
experience, as well as a wide acquaintance with men and matters. A Republican in politics, 
Colonel Clarke has served in the Manchester common council and in the State Legislature. 
He was for several years Adjutant of the First Regiment, N. H. N. G., and gained his rank as 
Colonel by service as an aide on the staff of Gov. Hiram A. Tuttle. He was agricultural 
statistician for New Hampshire during the administration of President Garfield. He has 
been President of the N:-H. Press Association, the New Hampshire member of the executive 
committee of the National Press Association, of the Boston Press Club, the Manchester Press 
Club; president of the Derryfield Club; a-member.of the Calumet Club, and the Algonquin 
Club, of Boston. Heisa Past Exalted Ruler of the Manchester Lodge of Elks, and ‘a. member 
of Amoskeag Grange. Interested in elocution in his student days, and carrying off high honors 
in that line, he has continued this interest, and promoted elocutionary drill in the public schools 
of Manchester and other places. As a dramatic critic he has done excellent’ work, and enjoys 
a wide acquaintance in the theatrical world. He has also long been interested in‘all lines of 
athletics and all fields of sportsmanship, being a crack shot with all kinds of firearms and an 
enthusiastic fisherman. For many years he managed the well known Mirror farm, just outside 
the city limits, where extensive agricultural experiments were conducted, and some of the 
finest stock as well as the most prolific crops ever known in the State were produced. He 
inherited his father’s executive ability in a large degree, and his mastery of all the details of the 
work in the various departments of the Mirror establishment is complete. He has travelled 
extensively abroad as well as in his own country, and has published an interesting volume of 
“European Travels.” He is an active member of the Society of the Franklin Street or Second 
Congregational Society of Manchester, and was chairman of the committee that secured the 
services of the present able pastor, Rev. B. W. Lockhart, D.D. January 25, 1893, he united 


in marriage with Mrs. Jacob G. Cilley, then of Cambridge, Mass., daughter of the late Rev. 
Nathaniel Bouton, D.D., of Concord. 
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struction of a canal around Amoskeag 
Falls, through which might be carried 
to the large markets down the river the 
vast quantities of lumber which grew 
on the banks of the Merrimack. 

This herculean enterprise, for those 
days, was commenced in May, 1794, 
and it was not until thirteen years 
later, May, 1807, that the indomitable 
Judge Blodget saw his cherished 
enterprise completed. By his exer- 
tions in constructing this canal Judge 
Blodget won the proud distinction 
for himself of being the pioneer of 
internal improvements in New Hamp- 
shire. He only survived the com- 
pletion of his great enterprise three 
months; but just before his death he 
foretold with prophetic exactness 
that Derryfield was destined to 
become the Manchester of America, 
and three years later the initial step, 
out of compliment to his memory, 
was taken by the change of the name 
of the town from Derryfield to 
Manchester. 

In 1846 the town attained to the 
dignity of a city, having at that time 
a population of 10,125. On the east 
is Massabesic Lake, the largest sheet 
of still water in the state south of 
Concord, which is the city’s un- 
surpassed source of water supply. 
Manchester’s daily consumption of 
water is more than 4,000,000 gallons. 
On the south are the towns of Litch- 
field and Londonderry; on the west, 
Goffstown and Bedford; and on the 
north, Goffstown and Hooksett. 


family are very general. 


The government of the city is 
vested in a mayor, and thirteen 
aldermen, one from each ward, who 
are elected biennially by the people. 
The condition of the operatives in 
Manchester is best shown by an 
agent of the department of labor of 
the national government, who spent 
several weeks in their homes for the 
purpose of reporting as to their 
circumstances and surroundings. She 
says: 

“Manufacturing life in Manchester was a 
great revelation tome. I was very agreeably 
surprised to find such intelligent and happy 
looking operatives. My work has taken 
me among the operatives themselves, in their 
homes, and the condition of the mill employees 
in Manchester is better than I have found 
elsewhere. One only needs to walk and 
meet the returning streams from the mill to 
see what respectable, orderly operatives are 
to be found in factories; no unseemly conduct, 
no disorder on the street; neat-looking 
garments are the rule. 

“The corporation tenements demonstrate 
that their owners have a sense of respon- 
sibility, a regard for the condition of the 
homes in which the operatives live. The 
tenement houses, instead of being great 
ill-shaped, rambling structures, are solidly 
built and comfortable, and, as a rule, have 
never more than three families to one en- 
trance. An effort seems to have been made 
to secure the privacy of family life, which is 
so essential to happiness. The presence 
of a front door-bell is of itself a mark of 
civilization, and private entrances for each 
I find that special 


Gorpon Wooppory is a name familiar to Manchester through the ten years’ connection of 


Mr. Woodbury with the Daily and Weekly Union newspapers, as 


editor and manager. A 


native of New York, but a resident of Bedford and a descendant of notable Bedford families, 
he has long been intimate with Manchester interests, and, through his conduct of the papers 
mentioned, rendered no small service to the State. The Daily Union was started upon its 
career as New Hampshire’s only morning paper by the late Stilson Hutchins of Washington, 
himself a New Hampshire man by birth, in the autumn of 1879, taking over the plant of the 
Union Democrat conducted by Campbell & Hanscom, from which a small evening — 
also been for some time issued. Three years later control of the paper passed into the hands 
of one J. C. Moore, under whose management the prestige and character of the paper depre- 
ciated to such extent that when control thereof was acquired 7 Mr. Woodbury, in 1896, it 
was practically without standing or influence. The work of rehabilitation, to which he ap- 
= himself, and the restoration and wonderful extension of circulation and influence which 

e secured for the paper, is in some measure set forth in the biographical sketch of Mr. Wood- 
bury in the February issue of this magazine. When, after ten years’ control of the paper, he 
sold it to Rosecrans W. Pillsbury, it held the leading position among New England daily news- 
r+ aaa under Mr. Pillsbury, and the present proprietor, Major Frank Knox, it has since 
retained. 
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attention has been paid to the important 
matter of drainage. As a rule, the sanitary 
condition of tenements is good, and the 
operatives themselves are extremely desirous 
of obtaining the advantages which they 
recognize the tenements afford, as they 
informed me that instances are common 
where applications are made for two or three 
years before the applicant succeeds in 
obtaining possession of a tenement. Shady 
yards and well kept sidewalks are particularly 
attractive to those who have been accustomed 
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toward the employees. I find comparatively 
little suffering and a general recognition 
of the fact that the mill operatives of Man- 
chester are quite as well off, if not more 
comfortably situated, than those of other 
manufacturing cities. They are also re- 
markably stable. There are many native 
Americans still employed in the mills— 
people of character and education—and 
there are a number holding responsible 
positions who began at 50 cents 
day.” 
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Masonic Home 


to the bareness of tenement districts in other 
places. 

“The agents of the mills seem fully to 
appreciate the importance of good sanitary 
conditions as regards both the health and the 
working capacity of their employees. In 
all of the mills I find great attention has been 
paid to this matter. The consequence is 
that the mills themselves are as comfortable 
working places as the nature of the occupation 
will possibly admit. The agents seem to be 
acquainted with the family and circumstances 
of many of the operatives. They themselves 
overlook the excellent boarding houses and 
in every way show a sense of responsibility 


Manchester was made the seat of a 
signal station by the national govern- 
ment March 1, 1887, which was 
maintained for several years. The 
records of the office show the follow- 
ing deductions: highest recorded sum- 
mer temperature, 96; average of highest 
summer temperature, 94; average sum- 
mer temperature, 67; lowest recorded 
winter temperature, 11; average rain- 
fall per year, 41.72 inches. The signal 
office when first opened was in charge 
of Sergt. Frank Ridgway. 

Situated as it is, with the land 
affording a perfect system of drainage, 
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its houses built separate, one from 
another, and having in most instances 
ground about them, giving air and 
light, having the purest of water, and 
being under the supervision of a 
board of health which has all the 
needed authority to enforce whatever 
requirements it may deem advisable, 
Manchester can point to its vital 
statistics with a degree of pride. 

The census returns establishes 
Manchester’s position at the head 
of the list of northern New England 
cities. The enumeration for each 
decade is herewith given: 
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worship here find expression. The 
house of the first Methodist Episcopal 
Society, still in use, was the first built 
by a religious’ society in the original 
town, and the First Congregational 
Society was the first to build a house 
of worship in the compact part of 
the city. The population increased, 
other churches were built, and of the 
many advantages possessed by the 
city it may well be said that none are 
greater, more lasting, or of higher 
importance than those which the 
numerous houses of worship afford. 
Manchester is the home of the 














Boston & Maine Railroad Station 
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1916, estimated 85,000 
Manchester looks well to the 


religious welfare of her population. 
All the various forms of Christian 


Catholic bishop, the Right Rev. 
George M. Guertin, whose diocese 
embraces the State of New Hampshire. 
He occupies a large palatial residence 
on Lowell Street. Associated with 
the Catholic churches are several 
convents—Mount St. Mary’s, Jesus 
and Mary, and Holy Angels—whose de- 
voted Sisters of Mercy accomplish 
a vast deal of good in the lines of 
charity, education, and benevolence. 

There are five public parks situated 
in the compact part of the city, 
aggregating twenty and one-half acres, 
which were given to the city by the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company 
on condition that they should be kept 
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inclosed, well cared for, and never 
built upon. The grass is kept closely 
cropped, shade trees abound, concrete 
walks lead through the grounds, and 
settees provide rest and comfort, 
while sparkling fountains and blos- 
soming flowers add a sense of delight 
and attractiveness to the scene. 
Merrimack Square is the largest of 
the group, containing five and seven- 
eighths acres. In this common is 
situated Manchester’s magnificent 
tribute to her soldiers of the late war. 
It is a monument and fountain com- 
bined, a granite column fifty feet 
in height rising from the center of 


acres of land in the northwestern 
section, within which is a rugged and 
prominent promontory known as 
Rock Rimmon. 

In addition to her activities Man- 
chester possesses an abundance of 
those charming and restful accom- 
paniments of which many cities are 
entirely destitute. She has elegant 
residences, surrounded by beautiful 
grounds, which are embellished by all 
the varied devices known to nature 
and art, and a walk among them is a 
revelation to those who, as it often 
happens, come from much larger 
centers of population. The streets 











Manchester Institute of Arts and Sciences 


the basin, surmounted by a colossal 
statue of Victory. On each of the 
four arms of the basin is a bronze 
figure of heroic size representing the 
principal divisions of the service in 
the army and navy. The cost of the 
monument was $22,000. Besides 
these beautiful squares, the city has 
set aside 67.83 acres of land from 
the territory heretofore forming a 
part of the city farm, and is dividing 
the tract to the uses of a public park 
and pleasure ground which is known 
as Derryfield Park. 

Stark Park, in which rests the dust 
of the immortal Stark, has also been 
acquired by the city; and there is in 
process of development forty-five 


are so shaded by trees of elm and 
maple that their boughs interlace, form- 
ing an archway of green, beneath 
which rolls the traffic of the busy 
metropolis. Go in any direction 
from the heart of the city and one is 
certain to meet with attractive sites 
for summer residences. One has not 
to go outside the city to be placed in 
the possession of majestic views. 
From the top of the observatory on 
Oak Hill, a gift to the city by the 
late ex-Governor James A. Weston, 
a sweep of vision is obtainable which 
is inspiring in the extreme. 

To the northward, nearly one 
hundred miles distant, through the 
atmosphere of a clear day, are the 
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clearly distinguishable and snowy out- 
lines of the eternal White Hills which 
have given to New Hampshire the 
name of ‘Switzerland of- America.” 
Kearsarge mountain in Warner, the 
Sunapee range, whose base is bathed 
by the crystal waters of Lake Sunapee, 
Lovell mountain in Washington, 
Crotchet in Francestown, the twin 
Uncanoonucs in Goffstown, the rugged 
front of Joe English in New Boston, 
Monadnock in Jaffrey, Watatic in 
Massachusetts, and many other 
heights equally as prominent, uplifting 
their giant forms against the sky 
sentinel-like, are before the admiring 
gaze of the on-looker, and stand as 
monuments to the geologic age which 
witnessed their creation. And this 
grandeur of mountain scenery is still 
further enhanced by the contrast 
afforded by the beautiful and verdant 
valley of the Merrimack, through 
which runs the river, glistening in the 
sunlight like a ribbon of silver. 

Manchester, with just cause, prides 
herself on her educational institutions. 
It is a matter of record that her 
public schools won the highest awards 
bestowed at the Centennial Exposition 
held in Philadelphia. They are under 
the management of a Board of 
Education consisting of one member 
from each ward, chosen without 
distinction as to their political affilia- 
tions at the biennial elections. Be- 
sides a high school, in which are 
enrolled more than 1,200 pupils, 
another high school is now projected, 
and besides the various branches of 
the public schools a training school 
for teachers is maintained. The 
salaries paid to the teachers employed 
in the public schools of the city 
amount to $1,000 per day. 

The parochial schools of the city 
vie with the public schools in effi- 
ciency, and are noted for their excel- 
lence, and thoroughness in imparting 
instruction. They have academies, 
a high school, and all the intermediate 
and primary branches. Just across 
the line in Goffstown, but as inti- 
mately and closely indentified with 


Manchester as though it was a part 
thereof, is St. Anselm’s College, a 
large and growing Catholic seat of 
learning, which has already obtained 
a high standing among the colleges of 
the East. 

There is a German School Society, 
which maintains a school for the 
teaching of the German language, 
which holds sessions following the 
close of the public schools in the 
afternoon and on Saturdays. This 
school has flourished for many years. 
There are also two commercial col- 
leges, Bryant and Stratton and the 
Hesser Business College, both of 
which have a large enrollment and 
are flourishing. 

The city’s police and fire depart- 
ments are supplied with modern 
equipment and are models in their 
management. 

Manchester has one of the hand- 
somest government buildings to be 
found anywhere in the country, which 
cost more than $300,000. Its facili- 
ties are now being surpassed and a 
large addition is contemplated. The 
city also has a community court house 
building of handsome and ample pro- 
portions, and is the seat of the county 
jail. She has three large hospitals, 
and numerous charitable institutions, 
among which may be mentioned the 
Masonic Home, Catholic orphanages, 
Manchester Women’s Aid and Relief 
Society, Mercy Home, Gale Home, 
St. John’s Home, for aged men, House 
of St. Martha, for women, and a num- 
ber of semicharitable institutions. 

The social activities of the city are 
many and serve to enliven and break 
in upon the sterner realities of life. 
The interests in this direction are rep- 
resented by the Intervale Country 
club, Derryfield club, Calumet club, 
Club Jolliet, Club National, and sev- 
eral German societies of which the 
Turnverein and Mannerchor are the 
largest. 

Manchester has thirteen theatres 
and just outside, at Lake Massabesic 
and Pine Island Park, are popular 
summer resorts. The city also has 
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a state armory of ample proportions Manchester among the first cities in 
which is the headquarters of the the world in manufacturing. 
First Regiment, N. H. N. G. It is The Amoskeag Company has an 
the center of activity for four com- annual pay-roll of more than $7,000,- 
panies of infantry, battery, the 000; it has 605,000 cotton spindles, 
regimental band, and a hospital corps. 50,000 worsted spindles, 22,000 cotton 
Its social clubs, Derryfield, Calumet, looms, and 2,200 worsted looms in use; 
and Interval Country Club, are it turns out 259,311,728 yards of cloth 
among the best known in New Hamp-_ per annum, weaves 1,630,000 bags, 
shire. and consumes more than 54,000,000 
Brief mention has been made of pounds of cotton, and more than 
the products of the city, but before 15,000,000 pounds of wool every 
bringing this sketch to a close atten- twelve months. It has 5,844,340 
tion should be called to the great square feet of floor space in its build- 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company. ings; it consumes 131,000 tons of 
The history of this great company is coal per annum, and has from its 
the history of the city of Manchester water wheels, boilers, engines, and 
in progress and development. Cotton electric generators more than 170,000 
manufacturing was first begun at horse power. 
Amoskeag village in 1809 and its For its operatives the Amoskeag 
growth, slow at first, has since Company is carrying on an extensive 
attained such proportions as to place philanthropic, educational, and chari- 






Hon. Epaar J. KNowttTon, a native of the town of Sutton, son of James and Mary F. (Mar- 
shall) Knowlton, born August 8, 1856, a lifelong journalist, and connected for many years with 
each of the leading newspapers of the city, undoubtedly enjoys a larger acquaintance in Man- 
chester than any other man, and a measure of personal popularity surpassed by no other. 
He came to Manchester in 1873, when sixteen years of age and commenced work as an appren- 
tice in the office of the Union, then under the proprietorship of Campbell and Hanscom, work- 
ing up through different stages of service to the position of city editor, which he held, in the fall 
of 1879, when Stilson Hutchins bought and started the Union upon its career as a daily morning 
newspaper, and was a very effective force in the reorganization process which the paper under- 
went at that time. He continued on the Union till June, 1880, when he went to Lockport, 
N. Y., at the solicitation of a relative—Hon. O. W. Cutler—the proprietor of the Lockport 
Daily Union, to take editorial charge of that paper, which he conducted through the campaign 
of that year with ability and vigor; but, preferring New Hampshire as his permanent field of 
labor, and having received a flattering offer from Col. John B. Clarke, of the Mirror, he returned 
to Manchester and accepted the position of city editor of that paper. From that day to the 
present, except for such time as he has been engaged in the public service, he has been connected 
in some capacity, editorial or reportorial, or as special writer, with one or the other of the two 
great newspapers of the Queen City, his present connection being with the Mirror. For a 
large part of the time, also, as at present, he has been the regular Manchester correspondent of 
the Boston Globe, and has written extensively for other publications, and has rendered faithful 
and conscientious service in every work he has undertaken. A Democrat in politics, he has 
served his party and the public in different capacities. In 1886 he was chosen a representative 
in the State Legislature from Ward 6, then ordinarily Republican by about 200 majority, by 
a majority of 76, and his popularity was more thoroughly demonstrated by his election as 
Mayor of Manchester in 1890, by a plurality of 132 over the strongest candidate whom the 
Republicans could name, and this at a time when the Republican candidate for Governor 
received a majority of 600 in the city. Such was the success of his administration that, two 
years later, he was reélected by a majority of 1,386—the largest that had ever been given any 
candidate. His administration as Mayor was characterized by the advocacy and adoption 
of many important progressive measures. In May, 1894, he resigned this office, to enter 
upon his duties as Postmaster, to which position he had been appointed by President Cleveland, 
and which he held for four years, and two months, till a change in administration had resulted 
in the appointment of a Republican successor. He has been for nearly twenty years a member 
of the Manchester Board of Water Commissioners, and is the present clerk of the board. He 
is a member of the Grange, the Knights of Pythias, the Red Men and various other organiza- 
tions, and is a Universalist in his religious belief and affiliation. He married, November 2, 
1880, Genevieve I. Blanchard of Nicholville, N. Y., who died four years since, leaving two 
daughters—Bessie Genevieve, now Mrs. Arthur O. Friel of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Belle Frances, 
who presides in his home.—Eb. 
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table work. It maintains an emer- 
gency hospital, and a corps of trained 
nurses who visit the homes of the opera- 
tives and assist in the care of their fami- 
lies when sick, or when suffering from 


injuries, without expense to them. It* 


maintains children’s playgrounds, and 
an extensive area for the cultivation of 
vegetables and flowers by the children 
of the operatives. It has erected the 
finest baseball park and athletic 
grounds in New England north of 
Boston, and carries on an elaborate 
series of entertainments throughout 
the winter months, and gives instruc- 
tion in elocution, domestic science, 
and in other lines of culture. It has 
a@ wise provision whereby any of its 
operatives, by availing themselves of 
it, may become owners of their own 
homes and can also purchase stock 
and become stockholders in the com- 


pany. 


Manchester’s development, prog- 
ress, and prosperity have been at- 
tained entirely independent of other 
communities. She has not leaned 
upon and drawn strength from any 
other center of business, but she has 
made herself metropolitan to a sur- 
rounding circle of communities. Her 
growth has been from within and 
not from without. It is true that 
outside capital has here found re- 
munerative investment, but it was 
because of the primary advantages 
which Manchester afforded that funds 
from outside here found an abiding 
place and helped to make this thriving 
city what she is today. Manchester’s 
past record of great achievements is 
a guaranty of her future. What she 
is now, what she has done, will be 
duplicated and multiplied many times - 
over by the Manchester of the years 
which are to follow. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE 


There is no corporation, or business 
institution, in which the Queen City 
may more justly take pride—none, 
indeed, more creditable, in its wonder- 
fully successful career, to the State of 
New Hampshire, than that whose 
name is inscribed above. 

The New Hampshire Fire Insurance 
Company, the first stock company of 
the kind established in the State, was 
organized in January, 1870, under an 
act of incorporation granted by the 
Legislature, but originating in the 
sanguine, sagacious and farseeing 
mind of the late John C. French, first 
secretary and long active manager of 
the corporation, whose confidence 
in the success of the enterprise found 
ample justification in accomplished 
results long before his departure from 
the scenes of earthly labor. The in- 
corporators were Ezekiel A. Straw, 
James A. Weston, Samuel N. Bell, 
Albert H. Daniels, Samuel Upton, 
George B. Chandler, Clinton W. 
Stanley, David Gillis, John S. Harvey, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Woodbury F. Prescott, William D. 
Knapp, Moses R. Emerson and John 
F. Chase. The original capital stock 
was $100,000. Ezekiel A. Straw was 
the first president, continuing in 
office until his death; John C. French, 
secretary, and George B. Chandler, 
treasurer. The first policy written, 
April 6, 1870, was on the residence of 
James A. Weston, who succeeded 
Governor Straw in the presidency, 
continuing, also, until death. During 
the first year premiums to the amount 
of $40,125 were written, and from 
that time to the present, there has 
been a steady and constant increase 
in the business of the company, so 
that its success has been, indeed, re- 
markable in the history of fire insur- 
anceinthiscountry. 

After the first year it was deter- 
mined to seek business outside the 
State, and for many years past its 
field has covered the entire country 
and extended beyond its borders. 

When the twenty-fifth anniversary 
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of the corporation was celebrated, in 
January, 1895, the capital stock had 
been increased to $800,000, and the 
total assets amounted to $2,250,000, 
and a substantial building, on Elm 
Street, had just been completed as a 
home for the company, 55 x 100 feet 
in dimensions, and three stories high, 
and as nearly fire-proof as was then 
practicable, rendered necessary for 
the convenience and safety of the 
rapidly growing business. 


first and greatest of the stock fire in- 
surance companies of the State, is due, 
mainly, to the high character, ability 
and business sagacity of the men by 
whom it was organized, and has 
been conducted. The people reposed 
confidence in them, in full measure, 
and that confidence was not mis- 
placed, as results have proved. Nor 
is the management today any less 
capable, trustworthy and efficient 
than at the outset, and through the 











New Home of the New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 


Today the capital stock is $1,350,- 
000; while the total assets exceed 
$6,500,000, and the company is housed 
in the most elegant and substantial 
granite and steel structure to be 
found in the State, completed last 
year on Hanover Street—a model of 
architectural beauty and _ business 
convenience—a monument to success- 
ful enterprise and a credit and or- 
nament to the city in which it 
stands. 

The wonderful success of this, the 


intervening years. The present of- 
ficial roster is made up of the names 
of men among the foremost in the busi- 
ness and financial circles of the State, 
including: Frank W. Sargeant, presi- 
dent; Walter M. Parker, vice-presi- 
dent; Nathan P. Hunt, treasurer; 
Frank E. Martin, Lewis M. Crockett, 
William B. Burpee, secretaries; Na- 
than P. Hunt, Walter M. Parker, 
Frank P. Carpenter, Frank W. Sar- 
geant, Arthur M. Heard, Finance 
Committee. 














HON. HENRY E. BURNHAM 
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THE LEGAL PROFESSION IN MANCHESTER 


In point of population and wealth 
the county of Hillsborough is by far 
the largest in the state, and the city 
of Manchester makes up more than 
one half of the county in these re- 
spects. And yet this prominence has 
been attained in comparatively recent 
years. From the establishment of 
the county, in 1771, for more than 
fifty years Amherst was the county 
seat and the important town, and 
there the legal business was mainly 
transacted. It was not until the 
development of. the immense water 
power afforded by the Amoskeag Fal’s 
was commenced in earnest, and the 
great manufacturing industries, whose 
products are now known throughout 
the world, bégan to grow up in conse- 
quence, that Manchester came to be 
regarded as a ‘promising field for the 
lawyer. For the last sixty years or 
more, however, since the place became 
a city, and has also shared with 
Nashua the advantages of the county 
seat, there has-been no .dearth of 
lawyers within its limits, many of 
whom have ranked among the ablest 
and most successful in the State, and 
not a few of whom have held promi- 
nent positions in public life. 

Among the most noted members of 
the legal profession in Manchester 
in the earlier days of its professional 
history, along about the middle of 
the last century, were George W. 
Morrison and . Daniel - Clark—the 
former a prominent Democrat and 
the latter a~-leading - Republican. 
They were rivals at the bar, with few 


“congressman in 1871-2. 


equals and no superiors in the State, 
in point of ability. Mr. Morrison 
served with distinction in the national 
House of Representatives in ‘the 31st 
and 33d Congress, 1849-51 and 
1853-55; while Mr. Clark was made 
a United States senator in 1857, 
continuing till 1866, when he re- 
signed to accept the office of Judge 
of the United States District Court 
for New Hampshire, which -he held 
for many years. Contemporaneous 
with these, and their peer ‘in legal 
attainments, if not in forensie ability, 
was Samuel D. Bell, who became an 
associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the ¢ tate in 1849, serving till 
1859, when he was made chief justice 
which position he held till 1864. His 
son, Samuel N. Bell, was also a lawyer 
of ability, and was a Democratic 
Another bril- 
liant Manchester lawyer, about this 
time, was William C. Clarke, a native 
of. Atkinson, and a brother of Col. 
John B. Clarke of the Manchester 
Mirror, who was attorney general of 
New Hampshire from 1863 till 1872, 
when he died and was succeeded in 
office by another Manchester lawyer, 
equally brilliant—Lewis W. Clark, 
who served four years, and was soon 
after appointed an associate justice 
of the Supreme Court, serving upon 
that bench until 1898, the last few 
months as chief justice. He had 
been for some time associated in part- 
nership with George W. Morrison, 
before’ mentioned, the firm name 
being Morrison, Stanley & Clark. 


Hon. Henry E. Burnuam, prominent in the civic and professional life of city and State for 
a generation past, and a member of the Senate of the United States from 1901 till 1913, was 
born in Dunbarton, November 8, 1844, graduated from Dartmouth College in 1865; studied 
law and was admitted to the bar in April, 1868, and has since been in practice in the Queen 


City, except during the time of his Congressional service. 


He has been active in politics, as 


a Republican, as well as conspicuous in his professional practice, and has long enjoyed a high 


reputation as a campaign speaker and occasional orator. 


He has served three terms in the 


State legislature, as treasurer of Hillsborough County and Judge of Probate, as a member 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1889, and as a member of the ballot law commission 
from 1892 to 1900. He has been prominent in Masonry and Odd Fellowship, and a Com- 


mander of the Amoskeag Veterans. 


An extended biographical notice of Mr. Burnham ap- 


peared in the Granite Monta ty for December, 1915. 














HON. ALBERT O. BROWN 
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Hillsborough County Court House 


Clinton W. Stanley, the other member 
of the firm, was a lawyer of solid 
attainments, and was appointed an 
associate justice of the Circuit Court, 
created by the legislature of 1874, 
and when the Court was reorganized, 
in 1876, became an associate justice 
of the Supreme Court, continuing 
until his death—December 1, 1884. 
Still another Manchester lawyer, who 
held a position as associate justice on 
the Supreme Court bench, for many 
years—from February 1874, until 
his retirement by limitation of age— 
was Isaac W. Smith. 

Among other lawyers of greater or 
less eminence, now deceased, who 
practiced in Manchester at one time 
or another, were Herman Foster, at 
one time president of the state senate, 
Lucien B. Clough, sometime judge 
of probate, Joseph B. Clark, William 
Little (Historian of Warren and 


Weare), Charles H. Bartlett, also presi- 
dent of the Senate and for many years 
clerk of the United States District - 
Court; Joseph W. Fellows, Elijah M. 
Topliff, Denis F. O’Connor and John 
P. Bartlett. Two other lawyers, of 
brilliant attainments, for a _ time 
located here, were Samuel H. and 
Benjamin F, Ayer. 

Especially notable on account of 
his long experience at the bar—unprec- 
edented in the State in point of fact— 
was the career of David Cross, famil- 
iarly known as Judge Cross, from 
service as judge of probate, who was 
in active practice here for nearly three 
quarters of a century, having asso- 
ciated familiarly with three genera- 
tions of lawyers, and who, when he 
died, in 1914, was the oldest living 
graduate of Dartmouth College. 

Another Manchester lawyer, still 
living, who served twelve years, from 





Hon. ALBERT O. Brown, long a leading Manchester lawyer—member of the notable firm 
of Burnham, Brown, Warren & Jones—for the last five years chairman of the N. H. Tax Com- 
mission, President of the Amoskeag Savings Bank of Manchester from 1905 till 1912, and 
Treasurer of the same since that date, naturally holds a position in the front rank among the 
business and professional men of the city and State. Born in Northwood, July 18, 1853, 
son of Charles O. and Sarah E. (Langmaid) Brown, he was educated at Coe’s Academy and 
Dartmouth College, graduating from the latter in 1878. For a time after graduation he 
engaged in teaching but finally took up the study of law, pursuing the same under the tutelage 
of Judge Burnham, and at the Boston University Law School, graduating from the latter in 
1884, and being admitted to the bar in that year and immediately ——s upon the practice 
of his profession in which it may safely be said he attained the highest rank. For a more de- 
tailed sketch of Mr. Brown’s career see the GRANITE Monta ty for May, 1912. 
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1901 to 1913, in the United States 
Senate, is Henry E. Burnham, a 
native of Dunbarton, who has spent 


his entire professional life here. Jamés' 


F. Briggs, who practiced fora time in 
Hillsborough, also had an extended 
career at the bar in Manchester.’ He 
served many years in the state legis- 
lature, and three terms in Congress, 
which was as long as any New Hamp- 
shire man had ever served in that 
capacity until the election of Cyrus 
A. Sulloway, also a Manchester law- 
yer of preyi6us service in the legisla- 
ture, who is now serving his tenth 
term as member of Congress from the 
First New Hampshire District. 

Finally, it should be said that four 
men, now holding positions of impor- 
tance in connection with the adminis- 
tration of justice, and still residing in 
the city, were previously engaged in 
the practice of law in Manchester, viz: 
George H. Bingham, for some time 
associate justice of the Supreme Court 
of the state, now a United States Cir- 
cuit Court judge; Robert J. Peaslee, 
for several years associate justice of 
the Superior Court, and later pro- 
moted to the Supreme Bench, James 
P. Tuttle, who succeeded E. G. East- 
man of Exeter, as attorney general of 
New Hampshire, a few years since, 
and Oliver W. Branch, now an asso- 
ciate justice of the Superior Court. 

Following are personal sketches of 
some of the lawyers of Manchester 
now in active practice: 





HON. OLIVER E. BRANCH 

The men who filled the office of 
United States Attorney for the Dis- 
trict of New Hampshire, under the 
two administrations of Grover Cleve- 
land as President, both ranked among 
the ablest members of the bar in the 
State. John S. H. Frink of Green- 
land, the first of these incumbents, 
had no superior as a lawyer among 
his contemporaries, and Oliver E. 
Branch, who was named for the posi- 
tion during Mr. Cleveland’s second 
term—following the incumbency of 


James ‘W. Remick of Littleton, was'a 
worthy successor of Mr. Frink. 
OxivER Ernesto BRANCH was 
born-in Madison, O., July 19, 1847, 
son of William Witter and Lucy J. 
(Bartram) Branch. His father was 
the son of William Branch, a Revo- 
lutionary soldier who entered the 
service in 1776 and fought through 
to the surrender at Yorktown, en- 
during, with others, the sufferings of 
the terrible winter at Valley Forge. 
He was one of the guards at the trial 
of Major Andre, and aided in re- 
moving his body from the gallows 
after execution. He was of the fourth 
generation from John Branch who 
settled in Scituate, Mass., in 1638, 
having sailed from England with his 
father, Peter, who died on the voyage. 
This William Witter Branch, father 
of Oliver E., was a native of Aurelius, 
N. Y., who removed to Madison, 
QO., in early manhood. Having aban- 
doned his early occupation as a car- 
riage-maker, and taken up the study 
of law, he entered the legal profession, 
and in 1845 was made a Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas for Lake 
County, and became one of the most 
influential citizens of that section, 
taking a strong interest in the material 
development of the county, through 
the extension of transportation fa- 
cilities and otherwise. He secured 
the charter for the Cleveland, Plains- 
ville & Ashtabula Railroad, and made 
the start from which originated the 
present great Lake shore system. 
Oliver E. attended the public 
schools of his native town, Madison 
Seminary, and Whitestown Seminary, 
at Whitesborough, N. Y., and en- 
tered Hamilton College in Septem- 
ber, 1869, graduating in June, 1873. 
Following graduation he was for two 
years principal of Forestville Free 
Academy and Union School, at 
Forestville, N. Y. He entered the 
Columbia College Law School in the 
fall of 1875, graduating in May, 1877, 
meanwhile serving as instructor in 
Latin and History in the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic and Collegiate Institute. 
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He then engaged in practice in part- 
nership with his brother, John L., 
in New York, in whose office he had 
also studied. Here he continued un- 
til 1883, when he removed to. the 
town of Weare, in this state, and en- 
gaged in literary work. 

In 1887 he was chosen a repre- 
sentative in the legislature from 
Weare, and took an active part in the 
proceedings of that remarkable ses- 
sion, particularly in the debate upon 
the famous ‘‘ Hazen Bill,” the contest 
over which protracted the session 
to an unprecedented length. Re- 
elected for the session of 1889, his 
ability found. recognition in his nom- 
ination by the Democratic members 
as their candidate for speaker, the 
nomination carrying with it the 
minority leadership on the floor. 
During both sessions he served as a 
member of the Judiciary Committee, 
upon whose work his judgment and 
influence left no small impress. 

He entered actively into the prac- 
tice of his profession in Manchester, in 
1889, where he has since continued, 
removing there from Weare in 1894. 
He soon gained an extensive clientage, 
but has been mainly devoted to 
corporation law, and has been, for 
the last quarter of a century, counsel 
for the Boston & Maine Railroad in 
all important litigation, including the 
protracted contest between the Boston 
& Maine and the Concord & Montreal 
roads, prior to the consolidation of 
the two systems. He was leading 
counsel for the Manchester & Law- 
rence road in the suit brought to 
recover claims of the State amounting 
to $650,000. Itshould be stated, also, 
that he was engaged in the famous 
case, brought before the Supreme 
Court by quo warranto proceedings, 
instituted by Harry Bingham et als., 
against S. S. Jewett, clerk of the 
House of Representatives, for control 
of the Legislature. He was appointed 
U. 8. District Attorney by President 
Cleveland, March 15, 1894, serving 
four years with efficiency and distinc- 
tion. 


While a resident of Weare, Mr. 
Branch served for nine years as 
Moderator for that town; but since 
residing in Manchester has held no 
elective office his party being strongly 
in the minority. He is a member of 
the Phi Beta Kappa, and the Delta 
Upsilon of Hamilton College, and has 
long been prominent in the New 
England Association of Hamilton 
College Alumni. A Democrat, polit- 
ically, he took an active part in cam- 
paign work for many years, being 
heard effectively upon the stump in 
this and other states. In 1892 he 
was president of the New Hampshire 
Democratic State Convention, and 
it was in recognition of his efficient 
service in that campaign, as well as 
his eminent legal qualifications, that 
he received his appointment as Dis- 
trict Attorney at President Cleve- 
land’s hands. 

Mr. Branch is a close student of 
history as well as law. He is an 
earnest and forceful speaker, and his 
addresses are not only the product 
of thought, but they never fail to 
stimulate thought in the minds of 
his hearers. They are distinguished 
for their logical statement and lucid 
English, and may well be regarded 
as classical in their clearness and 
strength. To him was assigned the 
task,. or rather accorded the dis- 
tinguished honor, of delivering the 
oration at the dedication, by the State 
of New Hampshire, of the statue of 
Gen. Franklin Pierce, fourteenth 
President of the United States, No- 
vember 25, 1914. Those who were 
so favored as to hear that oration, or 
who have read it as it appeared in 
printed form, are aware that no -mis- 
take was made in the selection. It 
was, indeed, a forensic masterpiece, 
evincing careful study, deep thought, 
clear analysis, and just judgment, 
clothed in the choicest diction, and 
leaving an impression, no less credit- 
able to the orator than to his subject. 

Mr. Branch was united in marriage, 
October 17, 1878, at Weare, with 
Sarah M., daughter of John W. and 
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Hannah (Dow) Chase, of that town, 
who died Oct. 6, 1906, leaving four 
children—Oliver Winslow, Dorothy 
Witter, Frederick William and Ran- 
dolph Wellington. 


FREDERICK W. BRANCH 


Frederick W. Branch was born in 
North Weare, N. H., September 18, 
1886, the son of Oliver E. and Sarah 
.C. (Chase) Branch. He attended the 
Ash Street Grammar School and grad- 
uated from the Manchester High 


Frederick W. Branch 


School. After graduating from high 
school Mr. Branch entered Hamilton 
College and, from there, Harvard, 
where he graduated with the class of 
1910 with the degree of A.B. After 
two years at Harvard Law School he 
was awarded the degree of LL.B. 
He established himself as a lawyer in 
Manchester, August 1, 1913. At 
present Mr. Branch is junior member 
of the firm of Branch and Branch. 
Mr. Branch is a member of the 
Delta Upsilon Fraternity, his college 
“frat.”.. His political affiliations are 
with the Democratic party. Mr. 
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Branch is one of the most popular 
young men in Manchester, as evi- 
denced by his membership in many 
of the leading clubs of the city. He 
holds membership in the Intervale 
Country Club, the Calumet, the 
Derryfield, and the Cygnet Boat 
Club. He is also a member of the 
Boston Harvard Club. His favorite 
recreations are golf and tennis playing. 


HON. OLIVER W. BRANCH 


One of the younger members of the 
New Hampshire bar, who achieved 
distinction early in life, is Oliver 
Winslow Branch, associate justice of 
the New Hampshire Superior Court. 
Judge Branch is the oldest son of 
Oliver Ernesto and Sarah (Chase) 
Branch. He was born in New York 
City, October 4, 1879, and his early 
education was received in the village 
of North Weare. He entered Man- 
chester high school at the age of 
twelve years, graduating in 1896. In 
1897 he graduated from Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., and from 
Harvard College in 1901 with the 
degree of A.B., cum laude. He 
received the A.M. degree the follow- 
ing year, and graduated from the 
Harvard University Law School in 
1904. He passed the bar examina- 
tions that year and in September 
1904 began practice with his father. 

During the nine years while he 
practiced in his father’s office he had 
a wide variety of experience which 
took him into the United States 
courts of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire and gave him opportu- 
nities to try many cases before the 
Supreme Court of this state. His 
appointment in November 1913 by 
Governor Samuel D. Felker to the 
Superior Court bench, when he was 
but thirty-four years of age, was a 
most popular one with the members 
of the New Hampshire bar, and his 
work as a presiding justice has proven 
the wisdom of the governor’s selection. 

Judge Branch married Isabel Dow 
Hogle of Rochester, N. Y., November 
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27, 1910, and they have two children, 
Jane Montgomery, born April 11, 
1913 and Oliver Winslow, Jr., born 
August 2, 1914. He is a member of 
the Franklin Street Congregational 
Church and that he takes an active 
interest in the social welfare of the 
young men of his city is evidenced 
by the fact that he is the President 
of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. Judge Branch is a believer 
in “life in the open” and his favorite 
pastimes are golf and gardening. He 
is a member of the Intervale Country 
Club and of the Cygnet Boat Club. 


HON. CYRUS H. LITTLE 


A fine lawyer, an accomplished 
orator, and a distinguished public 
servant, Cyrus H. Little ranks among 
the best known members of the bar 
in Manchester. 

He is a native of the town of Sut- 
ton, born August 14, 1859, the son of 
Lieut. Hiram K. and Susan Harvey 
(Woodward) Little. His father was 
a gallant officer of the Eleventh N. H. 
Volunteers, in the Civil War, who 
died from wounds received at Peters- 
burg, July 4, 1864. He-is a descend- 
ant in the ninth generation from that 
George Little who settled in Newbury, 
Mass., in 1640; and is a great grand- 
son of Bond Little, who served with 
distinction in the French and Indian 
and the Revolutionary wars; while 
on his mother’s side, he is a descend- 
ant of the noted Harvey family, 
of which Congressman Jonathan and 
Governor Matthew Harvey were 
members. 

Mr. Little was educated in the 
public schools, New Hampton Lit- 
erary Institution and Bates College, 
graduating A.B., from the latter, in 
1884. After graduation he was for a 
few years engaged in mercantile 
pursuits; but, developing a taste for 
public affairs and greater intellectual 
activity, he determined to enter the 
legal profession, and, to that end, 
took up the study of law with the 
late Hon. James F. Briggs and Hon. 
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Oliver E. Branch, and also pursued 
a three years’ course in the Boston 
University Law School, graduating 
LL.B. and winning high rank in his 
class as a student. Upon admission 
to the bar he commenced practice 
in Manchester, applying himself con- 
scientiously to the work of his pro- 
fession, and by industry, application 
and devotion to the interests of his 
clients, winning a large measure of 
success. 

A Republican, by birth and convic- 
tion, his abilities soon commanded 
recognition by his party. In 1896 
he was elected to the State Legis- 
lature from Ward Three, Manchester, 
and during the following session 
served efficiently upon the Judiciary 
and Journal of the House Committees. 
Reélected for the next term, he held 
membership on the Judiciary, Na- 
tional Affairs and Rules Committees, 
and took high rank in leadership and 
debate on the floor; while during the 
session of 1901, having been again 
returned, he received the solid sup- 
port of his party for the speakership, 
and distinguished himself in that hon- 
orable yet difficult position, for the 
readiness and accuracy of his rulings, 
and his unfailing fairness and court- 
esy. 

He was a delegate in the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1902, and 
served efficiently, in committee, on 
the floor, and in the chair, presiding 
over the Committee of the Whole. 

When the local option law was 
enacted by the Legislature, in 1893, 
and a board of license commissioners 
was established under its provisions, 
with plenary powers to insure en- 
forcement, it was generally conceded 
that the success of the law would 
depend, almost wholly, upon the 
character of the commission, and the 
selection made by Governor Bachel- 
der, of Mr. Little as chairman, with 
Henry W. Keyes of Haverhill and 
John Kivel of Dover as his associates, 
gave the highest degree of satisfac- 
tion. Public confidence in these men 
was proven well placed by the course 
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of the commission throughout; and 
the ten years’ service of Mr. Little 
in the chairmanship greatly enhanced 
his reputation as a high-minded and 
conscientious public servant. 

Since his retirement from the li- 
cense board, through its abolition 
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board of corporators. He has served 
as president of the Cheney Club, 
an organization composed of the 
graduates of Bates College residing 
in New Hampshire. He is a grace- 
ful and effective speaker, both on the 
stump and on general occasions, and 


HON. CYRUS H. LITTLE 


in 1913, Mr. Little has been engaged 
in the practice of his profession in 
Manchester. He has always been 
deeply interested in educational af- 
fairs, and served four years as a 
member of the school board while a 
resident of Sutton. He has been a 
trustee of the New Hampton Lit- 
erary Institution since 1908, and 
was for several years president of its 


his services on Memorial Day, par- 
ticularly, are widely sought. 

Mr. Little is a Congregationalist; 
a Mason and Knight Templar; mem- 
ber of the fons of the American 


Revolution; Massachusetts Com- 
mandery, Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion; the New Hampshire Bar 
Association and the New Hampshire 
Historical Society. 
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TAGGART, BURROUGHS, WY- 


MAN & McLANE 


Hon. Davin A. TAGGART 


To achieve real and true success, 
in the practice of law, one must pos- 
sess numberless attributes of char- 
acter such as perseverance, sound 
judgment, honesty, ability, fearless- 
ness, tact and a high degree of democ- 
racy; and even a casual acquaintance 
would convince a close observer that 
these high traits were included in the 
make-up of David Arthur Taggart, 
a senior member of the firm of Tag- 
gart, Burroughs, Wyman & McLane. 
Mr. Taggart has gained wide recog- 
nition as a successful lawyer and he 
has always served the best interests 
of the Republican party with such 
unswerving loyalty that he has made 
for himself a high place in its ranks. 

Mr. Taggart is a descendant of the 
early Scotch-Irish settlers of Lon- 
donderry. His grandfather was Hugh 
Taggart of Hooksett and his father, 
the late David Morrill Taggart of 
Goffstown, well known at one time as 
one of the most prominent horse 
breeders in New England. Mr. Tag- 
gart was born in Goffstown, on Jan- 
uary 30, 1858. He attended the 
schools of Goffstown and graduated 
from Manchester High School with 
the class of 1874, afterwards enter- 
ing Harvard, from which university 
he graduated with honors in 1878. 
He studied law with the late Judge 
David Cross, and, after being ad- 
mitted to the bar, formed a part- 
nership with him, which continued 
until 1885. 

In 1883 Mr. Taggart was elected 
to the Legislature as a Republican 
member from Goffstown, and served 
with distinction as a member of the 
committee on revision of laws, and 
as chairman of the committee on 
elections. In November, 1888, he 
was elected a state senator from the 
Amherst district, and although the 
youngest member of that honorable 
body was chosen as its president, 
which position he filled with rare 
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dignity and honor. By virtue of this 
office he later assumed the office of 
governor during the illness of Gover- 
nor Goodell, and in the fall of 1890 
received the Repubiican nomination 
for Congress in the first district. 

Mr. Taggart was married on No- 
vember 11, 1884, to Mary Elbra, 
daughter of Dr. A. B. Story, and two 
daughters were born to them. 

Mr. Taggart has always been a 
close student of affairs and his knowl- 
edge of art and literature has been 
broadened through the opportunity 
to travel in many foreign lands. 
He has achieved a fine reputation as 
a forceful, yet graceful public speaker, 
and his appearances as an orator or 
political speaker have been uniformly 
successful. The City of Manchester 
and the State owe much to the un- 
tiring loyalty and devotion of D. 
Arthur Taggart. 


Hon. SHERMAN E. BurRRovuGHS 


Distinguished as a lawyer, active 
in all branches of state progress and 
well known as @ prominent member 
of the Republican party, Sherman E. 
Burroughs of Manchester has already 
achieved a distinguished career. As 
a senior member of the law firm of 
Taggart, Burroughs, Wyman & Mc- 
Lane he is an active practitioner and 
he takes a deep interest in the welfare 
of the Queen City. 

He was born in Dunbarton, on 
February 6, 1870, the son of John H. 
and Helen M. (Baker) Burroughs. 
He attended the district schools of 
Dunbarton and Bow, graduating with 
honors from the Concord High School 
in 1890. Eligible to enter West 
Point, he waived his opportunity and 
matriculated at Dartmouth, from 
which institution he graduated in 
1894, having won many honors during 
the four years. 

He immediately began the study of 
law in the office of Sargent & Hollis 
at Concord, going to Washington in 
December of the same year as secre- 
tary to his kinsman, Congressman 
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Henry M. Baker. He continued the 
study of law at the Capital, grad- 
uating LL.B. from Columbia Uni- 
versity and receiving the degree of 
Master of Laws in 1897. He was 
admitted to practice before the Dis- 
trict of Columbia bar in 1896 and the 
New Hampshire bar in 1897. In 
August of the same year he com- 
menced the practice of law in Man- 
chester, continuing by himself until 
July 1, 1901, when he became a 
partner of Hon. David A. Taggart, 
Hon. James P. Tuttle and Mr. Louis 
EK. Wyman. 

He has been very prominent in the 
Republican Party, and has been 
deeply interested in charity work in 
this State as a member of the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections. 
He is a member of the Grace Episco- 
pal Church and is active in city 
Y.M.C. A. work. He belongs to the 
Derryfield and Tippecanoe clubs and 
is a Mason. 

On April 21, 1898, he married 
Helen S. Philips, a native of Alex- 


andria County, Va., and they have 
four sons. 


Louis E. Wyman 


Louis E. Wyman was born August 
2, 1878, in Lynn, Mass. His parents 
were Louis A. and Edith E. (Mer- 
riam) Wyman. He was educated in 
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the Lynn public schools, and grad- 
uated from the Lynn Classical High 
School in 1896. He graduated from 
Harvard with the class of 1900, and 
from the Harvard Law School in 1902. 
He was admitted to the .Massachu- 
setts bar in February, 1902. After 
spending the summer of 1902 in 
Europe he began to practice in Boston, 
but came to Manchester in December, 
1902, to become associated with David 
A. Taggart, James P. Tuttle and 
Sherman E. Burroughs. After Mr. 
Tuttle was appointed attorney-gen- 
eral, the firm was continued as Tag- 
gart, Burroughs & Wyman. A year 
later, John R. McLane, son of Ex- 
Governor McLane, was taken into the 
firm, which has since been engaged in 
general practice under the name of 
Taggart, Burroughs, Wyman & Mc- 
Lane. June 1, 1904, Mr. Wyman 
married Alice 8. Crosby, daughter of 
Uberto C. Crosby, then president of 
the New Hampshire Fire Insurance 
Company. Eliot U. Wyman was 
born March 26, 1905. Esther M. 
Wyman was born December 19, 1907. 

Mr. Wyman is a Republican. in 
politics, was elected representative 
and served in the legislature of 1909. 
In that session he was a member: of 
the judiciary committee, and took an 
active interest in matters relating to 
taxation and in other legislation. 

He belongs to the Derryfield, Calu- 
met and Intervale Country clubs. 


JoHN Roy McLane 

John Roy McLane, a junior mem- 
ber of the firm of Taggart, Burroughs, 
Wyman and McLane was born in Mil- 
ford, N.H., on January 7, 1886, the son 
of John McLane, at one time governor 
of New Hampshire, and Ellen (Tuck) 
McLane. 

His early education was received 
in the public schools of Milford, and 
in 1900 he entered St. Paul’s School 
at Concord, leaving there three years 
later to enter Dartmouth College from 
which institution he graduated in 
1907. He studied two years at Ox- 
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ford University, England, receiving 
his degree there in 1909, after which 
he returned to this country and 
studied at the Harvard Law School, 
graduating in 1912. 

He immediately began the practice 
of law in Manchester, being associa- 
ted with the firm of which he is now 
a member. Mr. McLane is a Pro- 
gressive, and has been secretary of the 


John R. McLane 


Progressive state committee. He is 
a Mason and a member of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. 
On June 12, 1915, he married Elis- 
abeth Bancroft, at Hebron, N. H., and 
they have one son, John Roy McLane, 
Jr. Although busily engaged in the 
practice of law, Mr. McLane still 
finds occasional opportunity to in- 
dulge in his favorite recreation, tennis. 





JONES, WARREN, WILSON & 


MANNING 


Hon. Epwin F. JonEs 


Few New Hampshire lawyers have 
achieved greater distinction than Ed- 
win Frank Jones, senior member of 
one of the largest and busiest law firms 
in New Hampshire—Jones, Warren, 
Wilson & Manning—occupying an ex- 
tensive suite of offices on the tenth 
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floor of the Amoskeag Building in 
Manchester. For over three decades 
Mr. Jones has been ‘engaged in the 
practice of his profession, and al- 
though thé pressure of business has 
been great during all this period, 
yet he has found opportunity to give 
much of his knowledge and time to 
affairs of the city and State. This 
in itself indicates a man of unusual 
intellectuality, for few gain the high- 
est success in their chosen profession 
without devoting their entire time 
to it alone. 

Edwin Frank Jones was born in 
Manchester, N. H., April 19, 1859, 
the son of Edwin R. and Mary A. 
(Farnham) Jones. His early edu- 
cation was received in the schools of 
Manchester and at Dartmouth Col- 
lege from which institution he grad- 
uated in 1880 with high honors. He 


studied law with Judge David Cross, 
at Manchester, and on. August 28, 
1883, was admitted to practice before 
the New Hampshire bar. 


He as- 
sociated himself with the late Wil- 
liam J. Copeland as a partner and 
following the latter’s death in 1886, 
practiced alone for sixteen years. 
Since 1902 he has been connected with 
the firm of which he is now senior 
partner. For a long period of time 
Mr. Jones has numbered among his 
clients the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company and the Manchester Trac- 
tion Light & Power Company, two of 
the best known corporations in the 
state. In 1908 Mr. Jones was pres- 
ident of the New Hampshire Bar 
Association. 

The career of Mr. Jones in public 
and political life has been fully as 
brilliant as that of his professional 
life. In 1881 he was assistant clerk 
of the House of Representatives and 
here he was so proficient as to be 
elected clerk for the sessions of 1883 
and 1885. In 1900 he was president 
of the Republican State Convention 
and in 1908 was a delegate-at-large 
from this State to the Republican 
National Convention at Chicago. 
In 1902 he was a delegate to the con- 
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vention to revise the constitution of 
the State serving on the Standing 
Committee on Future Mode of 
Amending the Constitution and other 
Amendments and presiding in the 
committee: of the whole. In 1912 
heewas president of the Constitutional 
Convention, having been chosen unan- 
imously and without the least show 
of opposition, which was a high 
tribute to the ability, merit and fit- 
ness of the man. : 

His native city has honored Mr. 
Jones in more ways than one. But 
a short time after his graduation 
from Dartmouth he was elected a 
member of the Manchester Board of 
Education, and in January, 1887, he 
was chosen city solicitor, to which 
office he was repeatedly reélected 
for a period of twelve years. For 
years he has been a trustee of Pine 
Grove Cemetery, for six years was 
trustee of the public library and from 
1887 to 1895 he was treasurer of Hills- 
borough County. In 1915 he was 
elected a trustee of the State Library. 

On December 21, 1887, Mr. Jones 
married Nora F. Kennard of Man- 
chester, daughter of the. late Hon. 
Joseph F. Kennard. Their only 
child, Rebecca, died on October 26, 
1902. 

Mr. Jones is a prominent Mason. 
He is a member of Washington Lodge, 
Mt. Horeb Chapter, Adoniram Coun- 
cil and Trinity Commandery, K. T., 
of Manchester. In 1891 he was mas- 
ter of his lodge, in 1896 was appointed 
district deputy grand master of the 
grand lodge and in 1910 became grand 
master of the grand lodge. He is a 
member of the Scottish Rite bodies 
of the thirty-second degree, and of 
the Shrine. 

To one who reads the above the 
strength of character of the man is at 
once apparent. He is possessed of 
all the attributes which go to make 
up a successful lawyer and close stu- 
dent of affairs. Courteous and kind, 
he is yet resourceful and untiring, 
knowing nothing of defeat, pressing 
on always to higher and better things. 
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His opportunity for extensive travel 
at home and abroad have given him 
a keen insight into men and the world 
of affairs, of which he has been quick 
to take advantage in the pursuit, of 
his worthy career. 





Hon. Grorce H. WARREN 


George H. Warren is one of the 
most substantial members of the 
Manchester legal profession. He has 
been successful as a_ practitioner 
because of his inherent ability and 
determination to achieve a full meas- 
ure of success in everything which 
he undertook. Well versed in all 
branches of his profession and a hard, 
yet fair fighter, he has gained the 
respect of all who have come in con- 
tact with him. 

Mr. Warren was born in Shirley, 
Mass., on October 15, 1860, the son 
of N. L. and Mary B. Warren. His 
early education was received in the 
district schools, and he prepared for 
college at Lawrence Academy in 
Groton, Mass. He was graduated 
from Williams College in 1886 and 
he has been engaged in the practice 
of law in Manchester since he was 
admitted to the bar in 1889. 

Mr. Warren is at present one of the 
senior members of the reliable firm 
of Jones, Warren, Wilson & Manning, 
which is an outgrowth of the firm of 
Burnham, Brown and Warren, the 
first law firm with which he became 
identified in 1890. 

Prominent in Republican circles 
of the State, Mr. Warren has held 
several responsible positions, and is 
at present president of the Board of 
Trustees of Public Institutions, which 
office he has held since July, 1915. 
For six years he has been chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the State 
Industrial School, and in 1912 he sat 
in the Constitutional Convention, 
of which another member of the firm, 
Edwin C. Jones, was president. 

Mr. Warren was married on No- 
vember 19, 1891, to Mary H. Palmer 
of Groton, Mass., and to them five 
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children have been born, Helen E., 
Louise, Mary B., Robert P., and 
Elizabeth H. Mr. Warren attends 
the Unitarian Church, and is a mem- 
ber of the Derryfield and Country 
clubs of Manchester. 





ALLAN M. WILSON 


Allan M. Wilson, of the firm of 
Jones, Warren, Wilson & Manning, 








Allan M. Wilson 


has been prominently identified with 
the Manchester legal profession since 
he was admitted to the New Hamp- 
shire bar in 1897. 

Born at St. John, N. B., on Jan- 
uary 27, 1873, he was educated at 
St. John’s High School, graduating 
with the class of 1888. He was grad- 
uated from Arcadia College, in 1893, 
and began the study of law in the 
office of Burnham, Brown & Warren, 
in Manchester, shortly afterwards. 

Mr. Wilson was a member of the 
Constitutional Convention. of 1912 
and, for the past nine years, has been 
a member of the Manchester School 
committee. He is a Republican and 
fraternally is well known as a Mason, 
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Knight Templar, member of the 
Shrine and Consistory. He belongs 
to the Derryfield and Intervale Coun- 
try clubs of Manchester, and the 
Canadian Club of Boston, Mass. 

In 1901 he was married to Kath- 
erine F. Rowe of Yarmouth, N. §., 
and to them one child, Arthur R., 
was born in 1902. He is a member 
of the First Baptist Church of Man- 
chester, and his favorite recreation is 
tennis. 





Rospert L. MANNING 


Robert L. Manning, a member of 
the firm of Jones, Warren, Wilson & 
Manning, is well known in Manches- 
ter and through the £tate as a suc- 
cessful attorney, his work before the 
supreme court having brought him 
into considerable prominence. 

He was born in Annapolis, Md., 
on January 20, 1872, the son of 
Charles H. and Fanny B. Manning. 
His early education was received in 
Annapolis and at Baltimore, Md., 
but he is a graduate of Manchester 
High School, afterwards being grad- 
uated from Harvard College and 
Harvard Law School. He com- 
menced the practice of law at Man- 
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chester in 1898 and has been in that 
city ever since. 
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He has been ward clerk and mod- 
erator, and in 1907 was a member of 
the New Hampshire House of Rep- 
resentatives. Mr. Manning is a Pro- 
gressive, and although not officially 
connected with the party, his high 
ideas and strong convictions have 
been of sufficient worth to receive 
due consideration in the councils 
of that party in this State. 

Mr. Manning was married, Oc- 
tober 23, 1900, to Frances May 
Sawyer, of Manchester, and they have 
one daughter, Margaret. He is af- 
filiated with several local clubs and 
is a Congregationalist. 





THORP & ABBOTT 





L. Asuton THORP 


L. Ashton Thorp was born in Man- 
- chester, December 7, 1876, the son of 
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Frank D. and Julia E. (Boutelle) 
Thorp. He received his education in 
the Manchester public schools and 
attended the Boston University Law 
School. He was admitted to the 
practice of law at the New Hampshire 
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bar in June 1902, and has met with 
marked success in his chosen pro- 
fession. His political affiliations are 
with the Republican Party, of which 
he is an influential member. He has 
filled the positions of assistant clerk 
of the State Senate 1901-3, clerk of 
that body in 1905-07, assistant clerk 
of the New Hampshire Constitutional 
Convention of 1903, and has served 
as secretary of the Republican State 
Committee. He is a member of the 
Derryfield Club, Manchester’s repre- 
sentative social organization. He 
married, April 26, 1905, Justyne E. 
Burgess. ‘They have three children. 





Ler C. ABBortT 
Lee C. Abbott was born in Rumney, 
N. H., June 11, 1876, son of Joseph 
and Sarah (Clark) Abbott. His edu- 
cation was obtained in the Rumney 
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public schools, the High School of 
Franklin, Mass., and the University 
of Vermont. He read law in the 
offices of Pattee & George and Cross 
& Loveren in Manchester, and was 
admitted to the New Hampshire bar 
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in June, 1905.. He is a member of 
the law firm of Thorp & Abbott, 
Amoskeag Bank Building, and is an 
honored member of his profession. 
In politics Mr. Abbott is a Democrat 
and has received recognition from his 
party, at one time being its candidate 
for state senator in one of the Man- 
chester districts, running well ahead 
of his ticket. He has been trustee of 
the New Hampshire State Library, 
has served as Noble Grand of Ridgely 
Lodge of Odd Fellows and is a mem- 
ber of the college fraternity, Alpha 
Tau Omega. In 1906 he married 
Jennie D. Hutchinson of Franklin, 
Mass. They have five children. Mr. 
Abbott is a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and president of the 
Conference Laymen’s Association of 
that denomination. 


THomas H. Mapiaan, JR. 


One of the best known of the 
younger members of the Manchester 
legal profession is Thomas Henry 
Madigan, Jr., who was born in West- 
field, Mass., on June 29, 1872, the 
son of Thomas H. and Johanna 
(Bahen) Madigan. His early educa- 
tion was received at Mechanicsville 
(New York) Academy, the Troy 
(New York) Business College and 
under private tutors. He studied 
law and was admitted to practice 
before the New Hampshire bar in 
1899. From the time he was ad- 
mitted until 1907 Major Madigan 
practiced in Concord, afterwards 
moving to Manchester where he has 
since been located. 

He has achieved considerable dis- 
tinction in politics, being Secretary 
of the Democratic State Committee 
from 1900 to 1904, and chairman of 
thesame. Heis the present chairman 
of the Democratic City Committee of 
Manchester. 

Major Madigan was secretary of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1902, 
and from 1899 to 1907 was judge 
advocate of the New Hampshire 
National Guard with the rank of 
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major. He is affiliated with the 
Knights of Columbus and is a mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire and Amer- 
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ican Bar associations. 


In religion he 
is a Roman Catholic. 


CHARLES D. BARNARD 


Charles Daniel Barnard is a Man- 
chester attorney who has forced recog- 
nition for himself through hard work 
and perseverance. As a young man 
he learned the grocery and whole- 
sale paper business, beginning the 
study of law in 1902, and, later, 
taking a course in the law depart- 
ment of George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. He has 
been so successful in his profession 
that he now is solicitor of the Queen 
City and has a large private prac- 
tice as well. 

Born in Bedford, February 15, 
1873, the son of Henry T. and H. 
Louise (Hunter) Barnard, he lived 
as a youth in Merrimack, and com- 
pleted his education at the McGaw 
Normal Institute. In 1905 he was 
admitted to the New Hampshire 
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bar and began the practice of law as 
an associate of Congressman Cyrus 
A. Sulloway and Moodybell S. Ben- 





Charles D. Barnard 


nett. As a representative of the 
fourth ward of Manchester, in the 
legislature of 1909, he served on 
the important judiciary committee. 
In 1910 he was associated with Sen- 
ator Henry E. Burnham in Washing- 
ton, D. C., as a secretary. In 1913 
he returned to Manchester to take 
up the practice of his profession, and 
in the same year was elected city 
solicitor which position he now holds. 

Mr. Barnard is a Mason, Knight 
Templar and member of Bektash 
Temple. He is an Odd _ Fellow, 
attends the Congregational Church 
and is a member of the Derryfield 
and Calumet clubs. In 1904: he 
married Miss Mabelle M. Wright of 
Manchester, and they have one son, 
Charles Henry. 





Wiuu1am 8. NEvINs 
One of the younger members of the 
Manchester legal profession is Wil- 
liam 8. Nevins, who opened his office 
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at 616 Amoskeag Bank Building in 
April, 1915. Since that time he has 
had considerable general practice and 
has been particularly successful in 
Probate work, of which he has ac- 
cumulated a large amount. 

Mr. Nevins was born in London- 
derry, N. H., March 1, 1890, the son 
of William P. and Julia D. 8. Nevins. 
His early education was received in 
the district schools of his native town, 
and he prepared for college at Pink- 
erton Academy in Derry. Mr. Nev- 
ins early interested himself in agri- 
culture, and wishing to know more 
about the theoretical side of farming 
he took an agricultural course at 
New Hampshire College, afterwards 
studying law at Boston University 
Law School, from which he was 
graduated in 1913. He was admitted 
to practice in 1914 and for some time 
studied with the prominent firm of 
Jones, Warren, Wilson & Manning, 
later opening his own office. 

He is deeply interested in scientific 
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farming, and, as an avocation, con- 
ducts the family farm at London- 
derry in a most successful manner. 
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He also is actively interested in 
politics, as a Republican, and at 
present is chairman of the Republican 
committee of his native town. Fra- 
ternally, Mr. Nevins is a Mason, 
Knight Templar and §hriner, as 
well as a prominent member of the 
Grange. He is a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 





CARROLL S. KING 


Not connected with any corpora- 
tion, yet conducting one of the ex- 
tensive law practices of Manchester, 
Carroll S. King may be characterized 
as a typical “plugger,’’ and one who 
succeeds by this method. 

He was born in Marlboro, Vt., 
August 31, 1880, the son of Walter E. 
and Kate N. King. In Marlboro he 
received his early education. He grad- 
uated from the Brattleboro Academy, 
Brattleboro, Vt., and studied law at 
Brown University. In 1909 he en- 
tered business as a lawyer in Manches- 
ter, where he at present enjoys a large 
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general practice. Mr. King’s politi- 
cal affiliations are with the Republican 
Party. He is a member of Wildley 
Lodge No. 45, I. O. O. F. of Manches- 
ter. 

Although his law business keeps 
him very busy Mr. King finds time 
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to participate in the development of 
Manchester as a municipality, in 
which he is keenly interested. He 
is an enthusiastic motorist and some- 
what of a baseball “fan.” 


RosBert LAING 


One of Manchester’s leading young 
attorneys is Robert C. Laing. Mr. 





Robert Laing 


Laing was born in Manchester, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1891, the son of Elmer R. 
and Charlotte i. Laing. 

He attended the Manchester public 
schools and is a graduate of Manches- 
ter High School. He studied law at 
the Boston University Law School and 
in 1913 took up the practice of law in 
his native city where he is associated 
with former Senator H. E. Burnham. 

His political affiliations are with the 
Republican Party, of which he is one 
of the more prominent of the younger 
members. He was a member of the 
House of Representatives in 1913 and 
at present is clerk of the Municipal 
Court of Manchester. 

Mr. Laing is a member of the Lafay- 
ette Lodge of Masons, Chapter, Coun- 
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cil and Commandery at Manchester 
and is also a member of the Calumet 
Club. 

On October 25, 1915, Mr. Laing 
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married Mazelle L. Clarke of Fall 
River, Massachusetts. He is a regu- 


lar attendant of the Universalist 
Church. 





MANUFACTURING 


The Manchester of America owes 
its very existence to a manufacturing 
corporation; in fact the Queen City 
of the Granite State is the offspring 
of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany and in the same manner that a 
parent nourishes and cares for its 
firstborn so was the city of Manches- 
ter nourished and succored during 
its early age by the corporation 
parent, and today that corporation, 
which has kept pace in growth and 
development with its offspring, ex- 
ercises a vast amount of influence on 
the municipality which has become 
the metropolis of the Granite State. 

The child need not be ashamed of 
its parent and by the same token may 
the parent look with pride upon the 
child which it has reared. Today 
the Amoskeag corporation is pointed 
to as an ideal manufacturing company 
which looks after its thousands of 
employes in a manner best calculated 
to promote the material and social 
welfare of each individual, and at the 
same time attends to a business the 
magnitude of which exceeds even the 
wildest dreams of the company’s 
early promoters. The manufacture 
of cotton cloth has always been the 
leading industry of the Queen City; 
today the manufacture of shoes is 
running a close second. 

As would naturally be expected 
there is neither extensive variety or 
large number of manufacturing con- 
cerns in Manchester, but it may be 
truthfully said that the few companies 
which are engaged in the various 
. lines of manufacturing business are 
of the highest possible grade, no 
matter from what angle they are 
viewed, so whatever the city may 
lack in quantity it. makes up for in 
quality. 


¢ 


IN MANCHESTER 


The initial attempt to harness the 
mighty power of the Amoskeag Falls 
to machinery was made somewhere 
about 1760, when Capt. John Stark 
built and operated a sawmill at the 
Falls on the west side of the river. 
It was while working in his mill that 
John Stark heard the news of the 
battle of Lexington and hastened to 
take up the important place which 
he held in the victory of the Colonies 
over the English troops. During the 
Revolutionary war, this first mill 
decayed, from want of use and repair, 
but after the cessation of hostilities, 
a new mill was built on the same site 
by General Stark and Hon. Samuel 
Blodgett, later becoming the property 
of Mr. Blodgett alone. 

The real pioneer in the develop- 
ment of the water power at the Amos- 
keag Falls and the man to whom be- 
longs a great deal of the credit for 
the Manchester of today is Judge 
Samuel Blodgett. This enterprising 
man, after engaging in the manu- 
facture of duck and sail cloth in 
Massachusetts, came to Manchester 
in 1793, and at once began work upon 
the construction of a canal around 
the quarter mile of rapids with their 
descent of fifty feet, for the purpose 
of making the Merrimack River 
navigable from Lake Winnepesaukee 
to Lowell. A Massachusetts com- 
pany was already engaged in building 
the Middlesex Canal from Lowell 
to Boston. In the face of almost 
every conceivable obstacle, not only 
from natural condition but from the 
opposition of the very large number 
of men who considered him a de- 
mented old man, Judge Blodgett 
persevered in his purpose, spending 
all of his own fortune in the venture 
and on May 1, 1807, just fourteen 
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years from the day he began that 
great work, he rodein triumph through 
his own canal. 

Although this canal made the Mer- 
rimack River the highway of traffic 
in northern New England for thirty- 
five years, or until the railroad came 
to run parallel with the waterway, 
the principal industry of which it was 
to ruin, Judge Blodgett did not limit 
his comprehension of the possibilities 
of the Merrimack River to naviga- 
tion. Quite to the contrary, he had 
a clear conception of the immense 
hydraulic power vested in the tur- 
bulent waters of the Amoskeag Falls. 
It was ever his boast that ‘‘as the 


mill in New Hampshire located in 
New Ipswich on the Souhegan River, 
and believing that he could find ample 
waterpower at Amoskeag, he ac- 
cordingly bought a privilege and built 
a small mill, which he fitted with 
machinery for the spinning of cotton. 
But the machinery was old and un- 
satisfactory and the business lagged 
for a few years. 

In 1809, Messrs. Ephraim, Robert 
and David Stevens became associated 
with Mr. Prichard and assisted in the 
work of making a new dam. Others 
becoming interested in this enterprise, 
a company was formed in January, 
1810, under the name of ‘‘ Proprietors 
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Central Plant, W. H. McElwain Shoe Company 


country increases in population we 
must have manufactories, and here, 
at my canal, will be a manufacturing 
town that shall be the Manchester 
of America.” Death claimed the 
venerable pioneer only a few months 
after the successful completion of his 
canal, but his spirit of prophecy in- 
spired the people to the effect that a 
petition was presented to the legis- 
lature of this State which was granted 
on June 13, 1810, making the name 
of the town Manchester. 

The project of manufacturing cot- 
ton on the Merrimack was started 
in 1804 at Amoskeag Falls by one 
Benjamin Prichard. Mr. Prichard 
had had an interest in the first cotton 


of the Amoskeag Cotton and Wool 
Manufactory.” This company en- 
larged the original mill somewhat and 
began the spinning of cotton yarns. 
In order to raise more capital, the 
company petitioned the state legis- 
lature for an act of incorporation 
which was granted under the name of 
the Amoskeag Cotton and Wool 
Manufacturing Company in June, 
1810. 

The close of the war of 1812 
brought such an influx of foreign goods 
that the Amoskeag Company was 
nearly prostrated, and it was decided 
to sell out if a purchaser could be 
found. In October, 1822, the prop- 
erty was purchased by Mr. Olney 
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Robinson of Providence, R. I., whose 
enthusiasm proved greater than his 
judgment, with the result, that, in 
January, 1825, Messrs. Pitcher, Gay 
and Slater, men of experience in the 
mill business, became the owners of 
this infant industry. These gentle- 
men, in December, 1825, sold a large 
interest in the property to Messrs. 
Oliver Dean, Lyman Tiffany, and 
Willard Sayles, and this new firm 
took the title of the Amoskeag Man- 
ufacturing Company. 

From the formation of this com- 


pany, under the name which has since \ 


become famous, the story of manufac- 
turing at Amoskeag Falls was one of 
progress and prosperity. The com- 
pany was incorporated on July 1, 1831, 
with a capital of one million dollars. 
This company planned to furnish sites 
for mills to other companies’ which 
might be anxious to locate here, also 
power for these mills, to erect mills 
and run them on their own account, 
and at the same time develop a manu- 
facturing town. 

One of the early acts of this cor- 
poration had been to purchase a large 
tract of over 700 acres of land on the 
west side of the river and expert 
engineers, having ascertained that 
the east bank of the river was the 
better site for canals and mills, all the 
lands on the east side of the river 
that they could ever require were 
purchased in 1834. Early in 1838 
the site of a town was laid out, con- 
sisting of a main street, running north 
and south, parallel. with the river, 
called Elm Street, with other 
streets running parallel and at right 
angles to Elm Street. Certain sec- 
tions were reserved for public parks, 
cemeteries, churchs, schools and pub- 
lic buildings. The first public land 
sale was held by the Amoskeag Man- 
ufacturing Company, October 24, 
1838, and 147 lots were sold. As if 
in fulfillment of the old prophecy of 
Judge Blodgett, building at once 
began in earnest and has continued 
from that day to this with almost un- 
precedented rapidity. 
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In 1838 a new company for the 
manufacture of cotton bags and duck 
was incorporated under the name of 
the Stark Mills and with a capital of 
$500,000.00. The greater part of 
the members of this new company 
were men who had held interests in the 
older company. In 1839, another 
new company was incorporated as the 
Manchester Mills. Later this name 
was changed to the Merrimac Mills, 
and still later to the Manchester 
Print Works and has since been 
absorbed by the Amoskeag Company. 

One branch of the Amoskeag 
Company’s activities was the Machine 
Shop built in 1840 to make the ma- 
chinery used in their own mills, and 
for sale to other mills. This shop 
was followed by a foundry in 1842, and 
a new larger machine shop and new 
foundry in 1848. For several years 
the manufacture of locomotives was 
very successfully carried on at these 
shops, but has since been discontinued. 
To provide room for small manu- 
facturers the Amoskeag Company 
built a block near the upper end of the 
lower canal called the ‘“ Mechanic’s 
Building” or ‘Mechanic’s Row” 
wherein were located a varied assort- 
ment of smaller manufacturing plants. 

A company that at one time was 
quite prominent in Manchester was 
the Manchester Locomotive Com- 
pany. Incorporated in 1834, this 
company was later absorbed by the 
American Locomotive Company and 
has now been discontinued in this 
city. Other important enterprises at 
the middle of the nineteenth century 
were: Blodgett Edge Tool Company, 
Amoskeag Paper Mill, Manchester 
Iron Company, Manchester Machine 
Company, the Fulton Works for the 
manufacture of doors, sashes and 
blinds, Manchester Steam Mill, The 
Brass Foundry, Piscataqua Steam 


Mill, Piscataqua Mills for flour man- 
ufacture and the Manchester Gas 
Light Company. 

Today, the important manufac- 
turing concerns, other than the Amos- 
keag Company and Stark Mills in 
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Manchester, include: F. M. Hoyt 
Company, makers of the Beacon shoes, 
which established here in 1892; the 
Elliott Manufacturing Company, 
makers of underwear, established in 
1892; Crafts Shoe Factory, estab- 
lished in 1891; the S. A. Felton & 
Sons Company, which began busi- 
ness here in the early 80’s, making 
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power brushes; the Manchester Trac- 
tion Light and Power Company, 
incorporated in 1881; the W. F. McE]l- 
wain Company which located here in 
1910, the Jones Shoe Co. and R. G. 
Sullivan’s cigar factory, home of the 
famous 7-20-4. Sketches of several of 
the more prominent manufacturing 
concerns appear in the following pages. 





AMOSKEAG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manchester and the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company are almost 
synonymous in their histories, in 
their prosperity, and in their meaning 
to the world in general. The city of 
Manchester has practically grown 
up around this mammoth textile 
industry, the growth and progress 
of which has been the backbone of the 
growth and progress of the city it- 
self; and in any part of the civilized 
and industrial world, the fame of 
Manchester, New Hampshire, is pri- 
marily as the home of the largest 
textile plants in the world. 

The Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company is not only the largest 
concern of its kind in the world, 
but it is singular for the reason that 
its entire plant and management are 
in the one city. All other enter- 
prises, which can be compared in 
size to the Amoskeag, are located in 
several cities. If every industry and 
individual, except the Amoskeag Man- 
ufacturing Company, were taken en- 
tirely away from Manchester, there 
would still be an industrial city of 
thirty thousand people and a city 
of the greatest importance to the 
manufacturing world. This com- 
parison in no way belittles the scores 
of other important manufacturing 
concerns which go to make up the 
Manchester of today, but rather 
serves to emphasize the magnitude 
of this principal industry. 

Some idea of the extent of this 
company’s business may be gathered 
from consideration of the fact that 
it provides daily employment to over 


15,000 operatives; that its 670,000 
spindles consume more than 70,000,- 
000 pounds of raw cotton and wool in 
a year; and its 24,000 looms make 
nearly 150,000 miles of cloth every 
year. To generate the power which 
runs the machinery used in making 
this amount’ of cloth is required in a 
year 131,000 tons of coal, and to 
properly lubricate the machines re- 
quires 75,000 gallons of oil. Add to 
these facts, remarkable as they are, 
the truly astounding fact that the 
annual pay-roll reaches thestupendous 
sum of $8,500,000, and Manchester’s 
dependence on the Amoskeag is 
forcefully comprehended. 

The wonderful natural advantages 
of the location of the mills of the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, 
without doubt have been the largest 
contributing factor in the success of 
this. gigantic enterprise. Its mills 
and works stretch along the east 
bank of the Merrimack River for one 
and one-half miles or more and bridges 
built by the company communicate 
with factories built on the west side 
of the river making an extent of 
scarcely less than four miles of brick 
buildings in tiers of two and three. 

The Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company was incorporated in 1831. 
The first two mills were built by the 
company for its own occupancy in ~ 
1840 and 1841. A third mill was 
erected in 1844 and a fourth in 1847. 
The fifth and sixth mills, with aux- 
iliary buildings followed within the 
space of a few years; a seventh, a 
gingham mill, in 1869, the eighth, 
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View of the Mammoth Plant of the Amoskeag Manufact 


also a gingham mill, in 1874 and the 
ninth in 1880. In 1886 the company 
added another mill to its already large 
plant on the east bank of the river, 
this building considerably larger than 
any of the previous ones, being 492 
feet long by 100 feet wide and five 
stories high. This new factory is 
known as the Jefferson Mill, or Mill 
No. 10. Just below this Jefferson 
Mill is the bag mill, where the work 
is carding, spinning and weaving for 
cotton bags. In the upper yard, 
opposite the Jefferson Mill, are No. 
1 and No. 2 Langdon Mills, for spin- 
ning and weaving. South of Dean 
Street in the upper yard is the big 
Amory Mill, 519 feet long, and 94 
feet wide, with an extension 103 feet 
long and 101 feet wide, the entire 
structure five stories high. 

The company’s Mill No. 11 was 
built in 1889, on the west side of the 
river, south of Bridge Street, a build- 
ing 533 feet long and 103 feet wide. 
In 1899 an addition 366 feet long was 
built, making the entire mill 900 
feet long, 103 feet wide, six stories 
high at the south end, four stories 
high at the north end. In this mill 
are weaving and dressing and cloth 
room departments. On the west 


side of the river, near the junction of 
Bridge and McGregor Streets, is 
the Coolidge Mill, built in 1909. It 
consists of the main mill four stories 

high, 704 feet long and 103 feet wide, 


with two wings on the east side, both 
204 feet long and 103 feet wide. 
Carding, spinning and weaving are 
done in this factory. A passageway 
over Bridge Street connects this 
building with Mill No. 11. 

While the Coolidge Mill was under 
construction, a new power plant, 
comprising a turbine engine station 
and a boiler house, was in process of 
erection on the east bank of the river 
north of Jefferson Mill. At present 
there are two 5,000 and one 7,500 
horse-power engines in the engine 
house, and 64 boilers, each rated at 
150 horse-power. 

At the foot of Stark Street, a bridge 
spanning the Canal, is the entrance 
to the building containing the count- 
ing room and offices of the company. 
On the lower floor of this building are 
rooms for the civil engineers and 
chemists, the second floor has the 
counting room and general offices and 
a hall where stockholders’ meetings 
are held. The upper floor is used for 
the purchasing department and arch- 
itects. Beside these main mills and 
buildings there are many minor aux- 
iliary buildings, each filling its place 
in the manifold needs of a great 
manufacturing industry. 

The southern division of the Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Company’s im- 
mense plant includes what was the 
Manchester Mills, Manchester Old 
Print Works and the New Print 
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Works, and comprises eight factories 
with auxiliary buildings. 

Mill No. 11 and the Coolidge Mill 
present the latest type of factory 
with all modern ideas and improved 
surroundings. They are _ indeed 
splendid buildings, the latter named 
in honor of the company’s one time 
president and famous head, the Hon. 
T. Jefferson Coolidge. A _ tablet, 
placed on the wall near the entrance 
of the Coolidge Mills, bears testi- 
mony to his memory. 

The aggregate extent of land cov- 
ered by this large number of fac- 
tories, shops, mills and auxiliary 
buildings, nearly all built of brick 
with fire-resisting roofs, is an area 
equal to forty-five acres. The floor 
space represented by these buildings 
is over 165 acres, while the yards in 
which the mills are located have an 
area of over 179 acres. 

A comparison of the pay-roll of 
the comipany for various years gives 
one of the most comprehensive ideas 
of the remarkable growth of this 
company. In 1831 the year the 
company was incorporated, the total 
wage was $36,298. In twenty years, 
or in 1850, it had become $487,005. 
In another twenty years, or in 1870, 
the annual pay-roll represented 
$1,107,428. In 1900 a total of $2,772,- 
811 was paid in wages to Amoskeag 
workers, which increased to $6,176,- 
353 in 1910 and still further increased 


to approximately $8,500,000 for 1915. 
When one considers the varied 
occupation and the vast number of 
workers employed in the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company, the num- 
ber of accidents which have occurred 
is very small. No great catastrophe 
has ever happened such as have 
been the misfortune of other large 
manufacturing concerns, no disas- 
trous fires have ever started in the 
mills or store-houses and the loss 
of life attendant upon the working 
of this enormous manufactory has 
been wonderfully small, all of which 
reflects the greatest of credit on the 
entire management of the under- 
taking. 

The Amoskeag Corporation was one 
of the first of the large corporations 
of this country to discern the ad- 
vantages to itself of a liberal policy 
to its employes. It early recognized 
the fact that the success and sta- 
bility of its business depended to a 
large extent upon the codperation 
and contentedness of its largest force 
of workers, the operatives. With 
this end in view, it has interested 
itself in the welfare of its workers 
until Manchester and the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company is the de- 
sired goal of all the better class of 
mill workers of this country, and there 
is not a manufacturing city in the 
whole United States which can boast 
of such an industrious, prosperous 
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and decorous operative population 
as is here. To this is due the ex- 
ceedingly small number of labor 
troubles which have arisen here, all 
differences always having been ad- 
justed amicably. 

To provide homes for its vast 
number of workers, the company, in 
the early day of its incorporation, 
acquired large tracts of land in Man- 
chester and on them erected tene- 
ments for its people which are rented 
at very reasonable rates. These ten- 
ements, which occupy an extent of 
land aggregating not less than forty 
acres, are sanitary, well ventilated 
houses with modern improvements 
and are so designed as to offer almost 
as much privacy as cottage homes. 

A strong indication of the Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Company’s de- 
sire to permanently cement the 
interests of its employes to the com- 
pany, is the offering to hold for any 
person in its employ, from one’ to 
twenty shares of preferred stock, to 
be taken up in semi-monthly pay- 
ments from their wages or by cash 
payments as the purchaser may 
prefer. 
panies in America are following this 
plan. 

In the early days of the company’s 
activity, the hours of work were 
fourteen out of the twenty-four hours 
of each day, and during the winter it 
was necessary to work by artificial 
light for more than one third of the 
working day. In spite of the long 
hours of labor, the wages were exceed- 
ingly meagre as compared with pres- 
ent day standards, but living was 
simpler and less costly in those days, 
so that the wage scale could compare 
favorably with the cost of living. 
However, the hours of labor have 
been gradually shortened until the 
present schedule of fifty-five hours a 
week was adopted in January, 1914, 
and wages have been proportionally 
increased so that now the highest 
wages for the class of work are paid 
by the Amoskeag Company. 

A feature which this most credit- 
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able corporation has established for 
the welfare of its employes is the 
hospital department, equipped to 
take care of all minor accidents, and 
having a competent surgeon and a 
trained nurse always in attendance. 
Further than this, two trained nurses 
are engaged to care for the sick in 
the families of employes without 
any expense to them. Free dental 
service is provided employes’ children 
under the age of sixteen years, and the 
maintenance of over one hundred first 
aid stations throughout the immense 
manufacturing plant assures proper 
attention to every injury, however 
slight. 

In 1911, one of the most notable 
and far-reaching efforts of the com- 
pany in behalf of its workers resulted 
in the formation of the Textile Club. 
This club was successful from its in- 
ception and became so popular that 
in June, 1912, when it had a member- 
ship of over four hundred, it was in- 
corporated, in order that it might 
depend entirely on its own efforts 
and strength. In December, 1912, 
the control of Varick Park was secured 
by the club for athletic use and the 
park was renamed “Textile Field.” 
In the spring- of 1913, elaborate 
alterations and improvements were 
made in the grounds; a large grand- 
stand of steel and brick and two new 
bleachers were built, making one of 
the best athletic parks in New Eng- 
land and one unique in its ownership 
and management. An enthusiastic 
crowd of fourteen thousand people 
witnessed the dedication of this field 
on September 8, 1913. 

One of the principal objects for the 
establishment of the Textile Club was 
the promotion of efficiency through 
education, hence that branch of the 
club known as the Textile School, 
which is an offer from the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company to assist 
any young man in its employ who so 
desires, to obtain a technical educa- 
tion. A suitable building and in- 


structors are provided for all who 
wish to take courses in textile work, 
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mechanical drawing, mill accounting, 
shorthand or typewriting, and for 
those who elect a textile course, there 
is at hand an equipment of machinery 
and competent engineers to combine 
the theoretical knowledge with the 
practical. The large number who 
have taken advantage of this free 
education and chance for betterment, 
proves to the company the wisdom of 
its adoption. A very effective organ- 
ization of Boy Scouts is another 
branch of the work of. the Textile 
Club. 

ln 1910, the women clerks of the 
Amoskeag Company formed an as- 
sociation which was reorganized in 
1913 and called the Amoskeag 
Woman’s Textile Club. This club 
now has a membership of nearly 
five hundred. ! 

A department of this corporation, 
which varies greatly from the pro- 
cedure of the majority of large corpo- 
rations, is the employment office. 
Here all workers, in all the different 
branches of the factories, are engaged, 
and all information and assistance 

provided families seeking homes and 
“means of livelihood. 

The Amoskeag Company has al- 
ways been the hearty codperator of 
the State in seeking to exclude child 
labor from mills; and with their fur- 
ther welfare in mind, has established 
a splendid playground and gardens 
for children whose elders are in the 
employ of the company. A tract 
of land measuring several acres is 
divided into garden plots, which are 
planted and tended by the children 
under the guidance of an expert 
gardener; and, as a stimulus to this 
most desirable out-of-door activity, 
prizes are offered for the best products 
from these gardens. It is interesting 
to note that an average of less than 
30 persons under sixteen years of age 
are numbered among the 15,000 opera- 
tives. 

The children’s playground prob- 
ably has attracted more attention 
and called forth more well-deserved 
commendation than any other one 


thing this excellent corporation has 
done for its employes, situated as it is 
in full view of every railroad train 
going or coming north of Manchester. 
A plot of land one hundred feet wide 
and nearly five hundred feet long, 
enclosed by an iron fence as orna- 
mental as it is practical, contains a 
full equipment of modern gymnastic 
apparatus, swings, chutes, see-saws 
and other devices for safe enjoyment. 
There is a running track, a baseball 
diamond and a football field. For 
the tiny children, there is a shelter 
house, with baby swings and a wading 
pool. Free band concerts given here 
during the summer months prove 
another source of attraction to this 
justly popular place. A part of the 
field is flooded in winter to afford 
excellent skating in perfect safety. A 
competent caretaker is always in 
charge of the grounds. 

One of the most important plans 
in the policy of the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company, from which not 
only the company and its employes 
but all Manchester has reaped the 
benefits, is the selling of small lots 
of land at moderate cost to people of 
small means, and the assistance of 


. the company in obtaining loans from 


local banks to such purchasers of 
land for the purpose of building 
modest homes on these lots. All 
classes of workers have bought com- 
pany land, have borrowed money, 
have built homes, and today are 
property owners and taxpayers be- 
cause they were safeguarded in their 
ventures by the interest the great 
manufacturing company had in their 
welfare. This one plan has been 
the greatest factor for stability in the 
population of the city by making these 
people part and parcel of the city 
itself. 

The latest feature of this land 
policy and one only a few years old, 
is the plan of giving to employes who 
have worked for the Amoskeag Com- 
pany a specified number of years, a 
lot of land absolutely free upon which 
to erect a dwelling house. Build- 
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ing on these free lots which are 
located in West Manchester, is re- 
stricted to family houses, and spec- 
ulation made impossible. Bank loans 
are arranged with the support of the 
company, and payments are made on 
a basis no more burdensome than 
paying rent. Already a considerable 
number of the eligible employes have 
taken up this offer and have built or 
are building their homes. This 
home-building policy of the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company is_ proof 
conclusive of the common interests 
on the city and the corporation in this 
great industry, the largest cloth- 
making company in the world and 
one of the largest manufacturing 
concerns of any nature in the world. 

The officials of the company at 
present residing in Manchester are 
as follows: 

Herman F. Straw, agent. 

William Parker Straw, superintendent. 

Perry H. Dow, superintendent of land and 
water power. 

John W. Rowley, paymaster. 


William K. Robbins, superintendent of 
dyeing. 
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John C. Marshall, 
worsted manufacture. 

Howard I. Russell,superintendent of carding. 

Winthrop Parker, superintendent of spin- 
ning. 

Forrester E. Jewett, superintendent of 
dressing. 

C. Maurice Baker, 
weaving. 

Ralph S. Nelson, superintendent of cloth 
finishing. 

Alfred K. Hobbs, claim agent. 

Alphonso H. Sanborn, chief draughtsman. 

Frank L. Clarke, chief electrical engineer. 

Herman E. Thompson, superintendent of 
mechanical department. 

Walter G. Diman, superintendent of steam 
power department. 

Arthur O. Roberts, assistant superintendent 
of worsted manufacture. 

Albert Merrill, assistant electrical engineer. 

Miles R. Moffat, assistant superintendent 
of dyeing. 

Fred M. Caswell, in charge of accounting 
office. 

William C. Swallow, in charge of employ- 
ment department. 

Henry W. Allen, civil engineer. 

Fred Johnson, purchasing agent. 

John M. Kendall, assistant superintendent 
of = department. 

Dow, assistant superintendent 

of land and water power. 

Israel E. Boucher, in charge of local sales 
department. 


superintendent of 


superintendent of 





THE F. M. HOYT COMPANY 


Manchester is justly proud of her 
manufacturers, those concerns whose 
enterprise and sagacity help to make 
Manchester a city of progress and 
prosperity, and whose campaigns of 
advertising bring not only their own 
manufactured goods, but Manchester 
as a city, before the eyes of the world. 
Not one of the least of concerns of 
this order is the F. M. Hoyt Company, 
makers of the Beacon Shoes. 

The story of the evolution of the 
Hoyt Company is the familiar story 
of the vigorous, industrious and 
ambitious young American who makes 
the most humble beginning, but by 
striving always towards one ideal, 
achieves the desired success. The 
founder of this firm, Mr. F. M. Hoyt, 
began making shoes in 1880, in a 
small factory in Haverhill, Mass. 
But the shoes he made found ready 


sale because of their sound materials 
and thorough workmanship, so that 
in 1884 Mr. Hoyt built a factory in 
Raymond, New Hampshire, with a 
capacity of 1,200 pairs of shoes a 
day. Here his business continued 
to prosper, but fire destroying the 
Raymond property in 1892, it was 
then that Mr. Hoyt decided to come 
to the flourishing city of Manchester. 
A local land company built the first 
factory building for the Hoyt Com- 
pany, which now incorporated with a 
capital of $50,000. This factory had 
a capacity of 2,400 pairs of McKay 
shoes a day. At this time, about 
three hundred people found employ- 
ment in the manufacture of these 
shoes, the jobbing trade taking the 
entire output. 

The growth of this company may 
best be judged from figures. The 
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capitalization has increased from 
$50,000 to $750,000. From three 
hundred the force of workmen em- 
ployed has grown to fourteen hundred. 
The present factory has a daily out- 
put of 9,600 pairs of shoes, and the 
large new factory, now in the process 
of erection, when completed, will 
increase this capacity to 12,000 pairs 
of shoes a day. 

From the beginning of manufacture 
by this company, the entire product 
was sold to the wholesale trade, 
but in 1902 a radical change was 
instituted in the selling policy and a 
force of twenty salesmen was en- 
gaged to sell direct to the retail trade 
throughout the United States. The 
force of traveling salesmen has since 
doubled, a staff of forty men now 
being on the road forty weeks out 
of the fifty-two weeks of each year. 

The weekly payroll of the Hoyt 
Company now totals more than $20,- 
000, and the annual production of 
the factories is sold for more than 
$4,000,000.. The factories are now 
working at their fullest capacity, and 
work on the new building, Factory 
No. 4, is being rushed as rapidly as 
possible. This new building will 
make a total floor space of 180,000 
square feet devoted to the manufac- 
ture of one brand of shoes. _ 

Mr. F. M. Hoyt, the founder of the 
company, died in 1903 and Mr. Hovey 
E. Slayton succeeded him as president 
of the company. In 1904, the firm 
determined to name their product 
and it was then that the Beacon 
Shoe came into existence. A cam- 


paign of advertising was instituted 
which has been carried out and 
enlarged upon until now the company 
spends $100,000 a year for publicity. 
The result of this intensive adver- 
tising has made the Beacon Shoe 
leader in America, and its Lighthouse 
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trade-mark familiar throughout the 
United States and even abroad. It 
is a significant fact that the greatest 
growth of this company dates from 
the first advertising of this shoe 
with a name. 

The F. M. Hoyt Shoe Company 
makes only men’s and boys’ shoes. 
Unlike most American shoe manu- 
facturers, this company has never 
made army shoes or shoes for women. 
In fact until 1914 the product of the 
company was a better grade of men’s 
shoes only, but logically reasoning 
that if a boy is satisfied with a certain 


shoe, he will purchase the same brand 


of shoe when he becomes a man, the 
making of shoes for boys was in- 
augurated with excellent success. 
All the shoes made by this company 
now are Goodyear welt shoes ex- 
clusively, in contrast to the McKay 
stitched goods, which were formerly 
made. 

By far the greater bulk of Beacon 
shoes are sold in the United States, 
but shoes of this manufacture are 
exported. to almost every civilized 
country. Today nearly every shoe 
manufacturer in this country is busily 
engaged in the manufacture of war 
orders, but the Hoyt firm has all it can 
do to handle the great demand made 
on it for civilian footwear. Today 
the factory is running at full capacity 
and it is keeping abreast of its orders 
with difficulty. In fact so pressed is 
the concern that it will be absolutely 
impossible to take on any new orders 
this summer and the salesmen have 
been made aware of this fact. 

The present officers of the company 
are: Hovey E. Slayton, president and 
treasurer; T. E. Cunningham, vice- 
president; O.. J. Hutton, secretary; 
and these three, and Mrs. L. H.- 
Slayton and A. B. Jenks, constitute 
the board of directors. 
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S. A. FELTON & SON COMPANY 


The S. A. Felton & Son Company 
of Manchester is the largest manu- 
facturing house of power brushes in 
the world, and at the same time one of 
the city’s oldest industries. Founded 
in the early 80’s by S. A. Felton, the 
original product of this firm was de- 
voted entirely to the shoe industry. 
. As an old shoe manufacturer Mr. Fel- 
ton realized the expense and com- 
parative inefficiency of hand finish- 
ing of shoes, and, realizing the pos- 
sibilities of power shoe finishing, he 











gave much time and thought to what 
was later to be his life work. Nat- 
urally many other ideas along the line 
of the modern power shoe brush were 
suggested but few of these survived 
more than a few years, while Felton 
shoe brushes have had a reputation 
second to none in this country. 

It was but a few years after the 
beginning of the S. A. Felton & Son 
Company that the Felton or Cli- 
max brushes, which trade-mark was 
adopted by this company, began to be 
a recognized fixture in every shoe fac- 





tory. It is an item of interest that 
today this company supplies over 
90 per cent of all the brushes used 
by shoe factories in America, and 
at least 50 per cent of those used in 
foreign countries. When one realizes 
that American methods of making 
and finishing shoes are now in use in 
nearly every country in the world, 
it will be readily seen that the sun 
never sets on this product of Man- 
chester. 

The brush business was first located 
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in the 8S. C. Forsaith Machine Build- 
ing, on Franklin Street, near the 
depot, and remained there for several 
years. About a half-dozen employes 
worked there, altogether, and during 
that period the output of the business 
was devoted entirely to the shoe 
trade. About this time the manu- 
facturing industries of the country 
were undergoing a revolution and 
the idea of a power brush as a labor 
saver and a necessity for good work 
was beginning to be better known in 
all lines. When inquiries began to 
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come in for new kinds of brushes, 
and large machines included in their 
equipment brushes of some style or 
other, this company was one of the 
first to enter the new field. From 
the shoe industry it was but a step 
to the cotton and woolen mills, and 
before the business had been going a 
few years, a-complete line of brushes 
for these industries was being manu- 
factured. As the business increased, 
more room was necessary for addi- 
tional help and improved machinery, 
which was installed, and in 1890 the 
company moved to West Brook 
Street, where in the Manchester 
Traction, Light & Power Company 
Building, the second floor was used 
as a work shop. Meanwhile several 
other brush manufacturing houses, 
started along similar lines, had ad- 
vanced in their respective fields. 
The Quinby Brush Company of Bos- 
ton made a specialty of power brushes 
for metal manufacturers, while the 
Farnham Brush Company of Hones- 
dale, Pennsylvania, had worked up a 
large power brush trade among the 
glass manufacturers and had also 
interested some shoe factories in its 
product. With three such large in- 
dustries working along different lines, 
but on the same principles, it was 
quite evident that competition was 
bound to occur. 

The 8. A. Felton & Son Company 
soon began the manufacture of wire 
scratch brushes, and at the same time 
originated some improvements for 
brushes for the cut glass trade. In 
1895 it was found necessary to open an 
office in Boston where a small stock 
of shoe brushes was carried for the 
convenience of those shoe manu- 
facturers of Lynn, Brockton and 
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neighboring cities who were accus- 
tomed to come into Boston weekly. 
Just previous to 1895 the Quinby 
Brush Company was acquired by 
purchase, and for a year or two was 
run under the direction of the Felton 
Company in Boston, but, finding 
this method unsatisfactory, the entire 
business was moved to Manchester 
and incorporated as part of the main 
company. 

In 1905 the United Shoe Machinery 
Company of Boston were appointed 
the exclusive selling agents for the 
shoe brushes manufactured by the 
Felton Company which position they 
have since held. Shortly after this 
the Farnham Brush Company turned 
over its business to the 8. A. Felton 
& Son Company and as in the case 
of the Quinby Brush Company, the 
machinery and equipment was trans- 
ferred to Manchester to the factory. 
During all this time the business had 
grown to such an extent that more 
floor space was required and during 
the period between 1900 and 1910 the 
third floor and finally the ground floor 
of the building were taken over. In 
the fall of 1913 work was begun on an 
addition, as the installation of new 
machinery required more room, and 
in 1914 the company moved into its 
present quarters. 

From the above sketch it will be 
seen that from a small beginning and 
comparative obscurity, a world-wide 
industry has been built up in Man- 
chester, which fact is doubtless un- 
known to many who live here. The 
business is today recognized as the 
largest manufacturer of power brushes 
in the world and at the same time the 
largest user of power brush material 
in America. 
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THE BUSINESS SECTION OF MANCHESTER 


It was nearly a century after the 
first settlers had arrived at Ammos- 
ceeg Falls, in 1733, and sixty years 
after the governor had granted a 
charter to the town of Derryfield, on 
September 3, 1751, that Judge Samuel 
Blodgett, standing on the bank of his 
famous canal, looked about him and 
remarked, “Here is the spot where 
some day will be located the Manches- 
ter of America.” This oft-repeated 
expression of Derryfield’s most en- 
ergetic citizen pleased his fellow 
townsmen, and on March 13, 1810, 
a little over two years after the death 
of Judge Blodgett, the town voted to 
petition the legislature for permission 
to have “‘the name of the town of 
Derryfield altered to Manchester.” 
Permission was immediately granted 
and thus Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, was born, a thriving town of 
six hundred and fifteen souls; a 
community the population of which 
had increased fifty-eight during the 
preceding ten years. In 1838 the 
streets, parks and commons, of the 
present city of Manchester, were 
laid out, on the east bank of the river, 
by the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company, and since that time the 
progress of the “‘ Manchester of Amer- 
ica” has been incredibly rapid. 

Today it is the pride of the Granite 
State, as far as the cities of this com~ 
monwealth are concerned, for Man- 
chester is a prosperous, energetic 
community, with a population of 
over 80,000. The commercial, man- 
ufacturing and educational advan- 
tages are unsurpassed. It is the 
industrial center of northern New 
England. The climate of the city 
is most healthful, its supply of pure 
water is inexhaustible and its system 
of public schools ranks high. The 
city’s beautiful parks and commons 
are a source of pride to the citizens; 
the fire and police protection is near 
perfect; the streets are well kept and 
better lighted, while the tax rate is 


unusually low. Manchester’s stores 
are the finest in the State, its banks . 
have assets of over forty millions and 
the city is well governed and free 
from labor disturbances. 

As a rule the business section of a 
city is a barometer which seldom fails 
to register accurately the actual 
worth of a municipality. For this 
reason it becomes an all important 
and interesting part of the city, not 
only from the standpoint of the casual 
observer, but also from the point 
of view of the most public-spirited 
citizens. Every citizen has a common 
interest in the business section of a 
city, for here all meet to transact 
business in everyday life. If holi- 
days are marked by celebrations, 
they are usually held in the business 
section, and pageants of all kinds, 
martial, funeral, religious and civic, 
occur here. 

In Manchester it was through Elm 
Street that the native sons marched 
away to war in the early “sixties.” 
Again in 1898 the pavement of this 
historic thoroughfare echoed to the 
tread of the men who answered their 
country’s call at the time of the 
Spanish-American war. But a few 
days ago the khaki-clad sons of the 
Queen City marched away in answer 
to President Wilson’s call for troops in 
event of a war with Mexico. Thus, 
for business reasons and for reasons of 
sentiment, the “down-town”’ section 
of Manchester is important. 

Manchester need have no fear that 
one could obtain an inconsequential 
opinion of the city from either a 
casual observation, or close exami- 
nation, of its business section. Asone 
turns on to Elm Street from the rail- 
road station, busy, broad Elm Street, 
with its arches of lights, double track 
electric car line and smooth asphalt 
pavement, stretches away for miles 
in either direction. Flanked by sub- 


stantial, brick business blocks and 
ample sidewalk room, the street, 
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usually filled with traffic and pedes- 
trians, could not fail to give one a 
fine impression of the Queen City. 
If one glances north his eyes will 
immediately catch sight of the tower- 
ing home of the Amoskeag bank just 
beyond the shining white marble 
front of the Merchant’s Bank build- 
ing, even more recently erected. 

The present business section of 
Manchester was laid out by engineers 
in the employ of the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company early in the 
year 1838. The principal street par- 
allelled the river, and was laid out so 
wide that the townspeople wanted to 
call it Broadway. However it re- 
ceived the name of Elm Street be- 
cause a hugh elm tree was allowed to 
remain in the center of the street 
near a point which is now the head of 
Spring Street. Afterwards lines of 
elm trees were planted along both 
sides of this main thoroughfare. 
Other streets, now contained in the 
business section, were laid out and 
graded, two tracts, now called Con- 
cord and Merrimack Squares, being 
reserved for public parks. After the 
streets of the proposed city were laid 
out, the Amoskeag Company ad- 
vertised a land sale, one of the con- 
ditions of the sale being that all 
buildings on the west side of Elm 
Street should be built of either brick 
or stone and slated. Today one 
square foot of the land is worth 
more than whole lots sold for at 
that time. 

The first business blocks, erected 
early in 1839, were two-story wooden 
structures, the first floors being used 
for stores and the second for tene- 
ments. One of the first substantial 
buildings in Manchester was erected 
in 1841, at the corner of Elm and 
Market streets. It was of brick 
with stone trimmings and a frontage 
of ninety feet on the main thorough- 
fare, and was used as a townhouse. 
A few years previous to this time the 
directors of the Amoskeag Company 
had caused to be erected at the north- 
east corner of Elm and Merrimack 
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streets a brick building suitable for 
use as a tavern and in 1840 Mr. Wil- 
liam Shepard took possession of the 
hotel and as “Shepard’s Tavern’ it 
was famous for years. At that period 
in the development of the city, the 
business section of Manchester ex- 
tended from Shepard’s Tavern to 
Lowell Street, with quite a few vacant 
lots to mark the frontage of business 
blocks. 

Since that time the growth of 
Manchester’s business section, and 
its development along lines of modern 
city progress, has not only beensteady, 
but it has been exeedingly rapid. 
Old landmarks have been demolished, 
and in their place have arisen new 
and modern structures. Business 
streets have been repaved, new- side- 
walks constructed and old-fashioned 
methods of street lighting replaced 
with new and up-to-date systems. 
High pressure hydrants have been 
installed, unsightly poles used to 
carry electric, telephone and tele- 
graph wires have been done away 
with in so far as possible and today 
the business section of the Queen 
City is thoroughly modern. 

In January, 1914, practically the 
entire business section included be- 
tween Manchester. and Hanover 
streets on the east side of Elm Street 
was wiped out by a great fire. Now 
there are erected on the site three of 
the finest business blocks which grace 
any New England city, the Amoskeag 
Bank building, Barton’s store and the 
Merchants’ Bank building. These 
three structures are modern in every 
detail and can only reflect the highest 
credit on the city. Indeed they can 
be termed one of Manchester’s finest 
business assets, for this block of 
thoroughly modern business structures 
has become one of the chief points of 
interest in the town. 

Manchester, in the comparatively 
short space of three score years and 
ten, has achieved wonderful progress, 
not only in the physical changes and 
growth of its business section, but 
also in its citizenry. Not unlike 
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other manufacturing centers, its pop- 
ulation is necessarily cosmopolitan 
in the extreme and men of all nation- 
alities and creeds are thrown into 
daily contact with each other in the 
transaction of business, yet nothing 
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operation which exists among the 
useful citizens who conduct the busi- 
ness affairs of this New Hampshire 
metropolis. Among these men are 
some who were broad enough to see 
the material worth of such an edition 














Old Shepard Tavern 


but the heartiest codperation is evi- 
dent in all phases of business activity 
which affect the welfare of the city as 
a whole. The Manchester Publicity 
Association, with its ever widening 
scope of usefulness, is material proof 
of the spirit of helpfulness and co- 


as this to the city of which they are 
a part, as well as to the State. Fol- 
lowing are sketches of a few of these 
business men of Manchester, while 
many others are represented in the 
advertising pages of this issue of the 
GRANITE MonruLY. 
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THE AMOSKEAG BANKS 


Prominent as one of the most 
dignified, modern and convenient 
bank buildings in New England, 
stands the new home of the Amoskeag 
Savings Bank and the Amoskeag Na- 
tional Bank. This building is fittingly 
located at Elm and Hanover streets, 
a corner which is the busiest in the 
State. 

The building, of steel frame con- 
struction, is of Indiana limestone, ten 


artistic. A small room equipped and 
furnished exclusively for the use of 
ladies, and a second similar room 
provided for the private use of cus- 
tomers are among other special con- 
veniences which the banks provide, 
and indeed no expense has been 
spared to make the facilities for 
transacting a banking business ade- 
quate in every way. 

The vaults, which are ample in size 





Main Banking Room, Looking East 


stories in height, the basement, main 
and mezzanine floors being wholly oc- 
cupied by the banks. The main 
banking room is lofty, handsome, and 
spacious, with a most inviting aspect. 

The banking rooms are finished in 
Italian marble and are well lighted 
from large mullioned windows which 
give uniform and ample light, and the 
bronze grill surmounting the counters, 
designed and cast especially for this 
room, is particularly graceful and 


to contain some 4,000 individual 
safes besides the chests for the use of 
the banks, have been so designed and 
equipped as to make the safety of their 
contents beyond question. Besides 
the main vault there is a storage vault 
apart from the main vault and so 
fitted that it is convenient for the 
reception of boxes and other articles 
of bulk. After passing the pro- 
tective grill and entering the vault 
apartments, these two vaults are 
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accessible to customers of the banks, bank, receiving a new charter from 

while two book vaults and a second the federal government, and five 

entrance to the main vault are ac- years later increased its capital to 
$200,000, at which amount it remains 
today. During these years it has 
gradually increased its surplus and 
profits until they now stand at over 
$400,000, which, together with the 
stockholders’ liability, makes a fund 
of over $800,000, all for the protection 
of its depositors. 

During this period the banks have 
three times outgrown their quarters. 
In 1870 they moved from their original 
location to an office on Elm Street, on 
the site of their present building. In 
1893 these banking rooms, in turn, 
becoming confined, were remodeled 
and enlarged, and then in 1912 the 
erection of their present home was 
begun. 

Both banks feel that their growth 
is largely due to the prominent and 
capable men who have always been as- 

_ sociated with their management. 
Moody Currier, governor of New 
Hampshire from 1885 to 1887, was 
the first cashier of the Amoskeag 
Bank, and ‘on its conversion into a 








Main Entrance to the Building 


cessible only through the rooms of 
the bank itself. 

The Amoskeag Savings Bank was 
established in 1852, and has enjoyed 
continual prosperity and growth, and 
today its deposits amount to more 
than fifteen millions of dollars, which 
are owned by over 26,000 depositors, 
resident in nearly every city and town 
in the State. The bank points with 
pride to total assets of over $18,000,- 
000, which rank it as one of the 
foremost savings banks in New 
England. | 

The Amoskeag National Bank was 
incorporated as a state institution in 
the year 1848, with a capital of $150,- 
000, and occupied rooms on the second 
floor of a building on a side street. 
Two years after its establishment its national bank in 1864, became its 
deposits were some nineteen thousand president. The late Henry Chandler 
dollars. In 1864 it became a national and his son, the late George Henry 
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Chandler, each for a long period 
occupied the position of treasurer of 
the savings bank, and contributed in 
a very large degree to its prosperity; 
while the late George Byron Chandler, 
at the time of his death president of 
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the national bank and treasurer of the 
savings bank, was connected with 
these institutions for over fifty years. 
His efficiency and ability as a banker 
are reflected in the growth of the 
banks during his term of office. 





JAMES A. WELLMAN 


Forging to the front ‘ranks. of the 
business and civic life of Manchester, 
by perseverance and concentrated 
effort, James A. Wellman has made 
his personality felt in the growth and 
prosperity of his city and state. 

For twenty-one years Mr. Wellman 


has been at the head of the state~ 


agency of the National Life Insurance 
Company of. Montpelier, Vt., the 
largest general agency in New Hamp- 
shire, and is known as one of the state’s 
most successful insurance men. His 
progress has been founded upon the 
unexcelled service which he has given, 
together with the strength and mu- 
tuality of the National Life, to such an 
extent that in 1915, his agency busi- 
ness in New Hampshire was nearly 
$900,000. 

Through his efforts there are thou- 
sands of National Life policyholders 


and more than eight millions of.dol-. 


lars of National Life Insurance now 
in force in the Granite State. Sound 
business principles, the loyalty of his 
organization and the Wellman rep- 
utation for the square deal have 


made the individual and the National - 
Life stand for all that is best. in life ~ 


insurance. 


It is most fitting that the ‘ii a 


mercial success of James A. Wellman 
should have reached its height in New 
Hampshire. He was born in Cornish, 
this state, on May 4, 1868, the son of 
Albert E. and Emily Dodge (Hall) 
Wellman. His father was a farmer. 
Like many more of the state’s older 
families, his ancestors came from Mas- 
sachusetts, deciding to cast their 
fortunes in the sister commonwealth, 
and to be among those instrumental 
in its material development. 

He is a lineal descendant of the 


Puritans, being twelfth in line from 
Governor William Bradford and Elder 
Brewster of Plymouth Colony and 
among his forefathers were men who 
served in the army of the Revolution. 

Mr. Wellman received his early 
education in the schools of Cornish, 
later attending Kimball Union Acad- 
emy at Meriden. He entered Dart- 
mouth and was graduated in the class 











James A. Wellman 


of 1889. Then he immediately began 
his career in the life insurance busi- 
ness. 

Until 1895 he was special agent of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company in Burlington, Vt., 
resigning in that year to accept the | 
general agency of the National Life 
Insurance Company in New Hamp- 
shire. He came to Manchester where 
he has since been located, maintaining 
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a suite of offices in the Pembroke 
Building at Elm and Merrimack 
streets. 

Although his commercial duties 
have been exacting, he has found 
time for, and given his attention to, 
the civic affairs of Manchester. He 
is one of the city’s strongest boosters, 
and a member of the Manchester 
Publicity Association. He has never 
sought public office, but has interested 
himself in the city’s political and 
financial problems. 

His business acumen has _ been 
recognized in the important positions 
of trust to which he has been chosen. 
He is a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Manchester National 
Bank, the Manchester Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company and the Morris 
Plan Association. He is president 
also of the Agents’ Association of the 
National Life Insurance Company 
and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 

Fraternally he is prominent in 
Masonic circles, and in addition is 
affiliated with the Derryfield and the 
Country clubs. He is an attendant 
of the Franklin Street Congregational 
Church. 

He was married on June 23, 1898, 
to Miss Florence Vincent of Burling- 
ton, Vt. They have two daughters, the 
Misses Harriet and Dorothy Wellman. 





ALONZO ELLIOTT & COMPANY 


One of the best known investment 
banking houses in northern New 
England is that of Alonzo Elliott and 
Company; the business consisting of 
the purchase and sale of the highest 
grade investment securities. The com- 
pany does business in New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Maine and Massachusetts 
under the management of Mr. 
Herbert A. McElwain, president, 
treasurer and owner. The company’s 
offices are located in suites 308, 310, 
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312, 314 Beacon Building, 814 Elm 
Street. 

Mr. McElwain was born at Enfield, 
N. H., April 24, 1877, the son of 
James and Ella R. (Gage) McElwain. 
His early education was received in 
the public schools of Enfield and he 
later entered Kimball Union Acad- 
emy at Meriden, N. H., where he grad- 
uated in 1899. In the fall of that 
year he entered Dartmouth College 
with the class of 1903, remaining at 
the Hanover Institution for two years, 
when he left for the purpose of enter- 
ing business. ‘ 

In 1901 he went to Springfield, 
Mass., where he was manager of sales- 
men for the Home Correspondence 
School. In 1907 he became connected 
with Alonzo Ellott, investment 
banker and broker, and at the death 
of Mr. Elliott, in 1909, he purchased 
the business and had it incorporated 
under the name of Alonzo Elliott & 
Company. Today there is no house 
in northern New England which is 
more favorably known than Alonzo 
Elliott & Company. 

Mr. McElwain is a Republican in 
politics. He is a member of the 
Derryfield, Calumet and Intervale 
Country clubs of Manchester, and the 
Vesper Country Club of Lowell, Mass. 
His interest in the college at Hanover 
is apparent from his membership in 
the Dartmouth Club of Boston. 

Mr. McElwain was married on 
April 18, 1906, to Dorothy R. Favreau 
of Lebanon, N. H., and their home 
is at 61 Munroe Street. Mr. McEl- 
wain has made an enviable position 
for himself in the investment bank- 
ing business of New Hampshire by 
reason of his knowledge of financial 
matters. He is progressive without 
being a radical, and his honest bus- 
iness methods have brought him 
many friends, in fact the investment 
banking house of Alonzo Elliott and 
Company is a credit to the Queen City 
and to the Granite State. 
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THE JOHN B. VARICK COMPANY 


The John B. Varick Co. was estab- 
lished in 1845, on the same spot where 


the present Varick Building stands, 
by John P. Adriance, who came to 
Manchester from Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Elm Street Stores 


In 1849 John B. Varick, a boy of six- 


teen, came to Manchester from 
Poughkeepsie and entered the employ 
of Mr. Adriance. In 1851 Mr. Ad- 
riance sold out the business to Messrs. 
Dennis and Varick. 

“jin 1855 Mr. Dennis retired and the 
firm became known as Varick, Storm 
& Co. In 1858 Walter Adriance, 
John B. Varick’s cousin, purchased 
Mr. Storm’s interest and the firm 
again changed names, being now 
known as John B. Varick & Co. 
In 1860 John B. Varick bought his 
partner out, and became sole owner. 
In 1884 the business was incorporated 
under the name of the John B. Varick 
Co., with John B. Varick, president 





Warehouse No. 1, 
Nutfield Lane 
and treasurer, and Charles A. Adams, 
manager. 

John B. Varick died in 1902, after 
having been actively engaged in the 
same business in the same location for 
over fifty-three years. The present 


officers of the company are Richard 
Varick, president, Charles A. Adams, 
manager, and Thomas R. Varick, 
treasurer. 


The Varick Company is not by any 


7g 





Warehouse No. 2, West 
Auburn Street 


means the largest, but, in the opinion 
of many good judges, it is the most 
complete and perfectly appointed 
general hardware establishment to be 
found in the entire United States. 

The company owns the new Varick 
Building, half of the Varick-Sullivan 
Building, Warehouse No. 1, Ware- 
house No. 2, and the Depot Street 
store, the last two named buildings 
being situated directly north of the 
Boston & Maine Freight Depot with 
side tracks running directly to the 
doors where seven cars may be easily 
handled at once. Because of the 
improved construction and modern 
sprinkler equipment insurance rates 
are the lowest possible. With no 





Agricultural Warehouse, 
Depot Street 

rentals to pay, with ideal freight 
conditions and low insurance com- 
bined with the fact that the company 
buys in large quantities on its own 
capital, there is little wonder that 
the company can sell its goods as 
low as any concern on earth. 
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WALTER M. LANG 


It is said that true ambition cannot 
and will not be downed. If this is 
so then Walter M. Lang, one of 
Manchester’s leading real estate op- 
erators and insurance men, must 
have been possessed of just that sort 
of stuff, for his career is not only as 
interesting as it is out of the ordinary; 
but it might really be termed spec- 
tacular. From an insignificant and 


he associated himself with the Charles 
A. Hoitt Furniture Company, as a 
traveling salesman. In this line of 
work he distinguished himself by 
working up new lines of trade, never 
before touched by his company, and 
after a few years Mr. Lang estab- 
lished himself in East Manchester as 
a grocer with Lovell Ruiter as a 
partner, who still conducts the busi- 
ness. It was when this partnership 








Office of Walter M. Lang 


obscure position as clerk in the cloth- 
ing house of Cushman and Hardy, 
Mr. Lang has gradually fought his 
way upwards until he now occupies 
a handsome suite of offices on the 
seventh floor of the Amoskeag Build- 
ing, and is looked upon as a leader in 
the business affairs of the city. 

From clerk of the Cushman and 
Hardy store young Lang worked up 
to the position of manager. When 
the business changed hands in 1892 


was dissolved that Mr. Lang started 
in the real estate and insurance busi- 
ness. 

Here he seemingly found the work 
for which he was best fitted, for his 
business has steadily increased until, 
today, it is second to none in the city. 
Not. only does he handle a large 
variety of high class real estate, 
but he also» represents the Aetna 
Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn. 


Se eed 
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Unlike many other busy men of 
affairs, Mr. Lang has found time to 
interest himself in the political af- 
fairs of the city and state. In 1900 
he sat in the city council as a council- 
man from ward six, and in 1906 he 
represented ward three in the legis- 
lature, where he achieved distinction 
as chairman of the committee on in- 
surance. He is a Progressive in 
politics, and has been a great admirer 
of former President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Lang is most prominent in 
Odd Fellowship and in the affairs 





Walter M. Lang 


of the Encampment and Patriarch 
Militant branches of the order. He 
is a member of the Calumet Club 
and, as a member of the White 
Mountain Travelers’ Association, 
never misses one of the annual ban- 
quets at Concord. He is a Christian 
Scientist, is married and has one 
daughter. 

In the winter of 1915, Mr. Lang 
leased the residence of Dr. C. W. 
Clement at the corner of Elm and 
Thayer streets to Harry K. Thaw. 
It was during the enforced stay of that 
noted fugitive in New Hampshire 
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that he selected Manchester as his 
winter home. Through this trans- 
action Mr. Lang gained the widest 
publicity and also the firm friendship 
of the Pittsburgh man, who now counts 
Mr. Lang among his closest New 
Hampshire friends. 





ALPHEUS J. PELLETIER 
There are very few architects in the 
country who, at the age of thirty, 
have gained considerable reputation, 


_yet Alpheus J. Pelletier has not yet 


passed his thirtieth milestone and is 
very well known in his adopted city 
of Manchester as a competent and 
successful architect. The fact that 
he held the important post of super- 
vising architect during the erection 
of both the New Hampshire Fire 
Insurance Company’s beautiful new 
home and the Carpenter Memorial 
Library is sufficient evidence of Mr. 
Pelletier’s capabilities. 

The young architect was born in 
Concord; N. H., and received his 
early education there, removing later 
to Nashua, where he graduated from 
Nashua High School. From the age 
of eleven he had been interested in 
mechanical drawing and house plan- 
ning, so it is not surprising that he 
decided to follow architecture, after 
leaving high school. Providing him- 
self with a living, and working dili- 
gently at his profession at the same 
time, Mr. Pelletier soon became so 
proficient in his chosen line of work 
that he became associated with Wm. 
M. Butterfield, one of the leading 
Manchester architects. While with 
Mr. Butterfield the young man de- 
signed some of the residences of prom- 
inent Manchester people which were 
erected at the North End. 

At the present time Mr. Pelletier 
has an office in connection with Ed- 
ward L. Tilton at 605, Amoskeag 
Bank Building, where he does a very 
considerable business. 

On April 19, 1915, Mr. Pelletier 
married Ina Mae Anderson at Nashua, 
N.H. He is a Republican in politics 
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and an honorable member of the 
American Society of Architects. Mr. 
Pelletier’ is a Roman Catholic. Al- 
though busily engaged for the most 
part in his profession, he occasionally 
finds time to engage in his favorite 
recreation of hunting and fishing. 





A. M. CARLTON & SON 


One of the oldest and most success- 
ful real estate firms in Manchester 
is that of A. M. Carlton & Son, lo- 
cated in the Beacon Building. The 
business is very extensive including 
real estate, auctioneering and loans. 
This ever increasing business has been 
established thirty years, and forms 
a landmark in the history of Man- 
chester business. The firm name of 
A. M. Carlton & Son was taken nine 
years ago, when Mr. Carlton was 
assisted in business by his son, Reu- 
ben W. Carlton. At this time the 
firm was located in the Old Mer- 
chants Exchange Building. The bus- 
iness of H. H. Dustin & Son, of twelve 





A. M. Carlton 


years’ standing, was taken over by Mr. 
A. M. Carlton in 1889, and he and his 
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son have succeeded in building up a 
well established trade in local and 





Reuben W. Carlton 


southern New Hampshire real estate 
during this time. 

Reuben W. Carlton has been very 
successful in the insurance business, 
he having been district manager for 
the well known Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, the home office 
of which is in Newark, N. J. Mr. 
Carlton’s territory consists of all of 
the southern half of New Hampshire. 

Both Mr. Carlton and his son have 
attractive homes in Goffstown, N. H.., 
where they reside and conduct a 
branch office of their business. Fra- 
ternally both are members of the 
Odd Fellows, Reuben W. Carlton 
being Past Noble Grand of Webster 
Lodge No. 24, also Past Master of 
Uncanoonuc Grange No. 40, also of 
Goffstown. Both the Carltons are 
strong Republicans and always have 
been. Both are members of the 
Congregational Church of Goffstown, 
Reuben W. acting as its clerk at the 
present time. A. M. Carlton is the 
son of John Carlton making three 
generations of this well known family. 
Mr. John Carlton resides in Concord, 
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N. H., and is known elsewhere as well 
as in the capital city as one of the 
most active of the state’s octogenar- 
ians, having reached the advanced age 
of 97 years. 

The Carlton firm makes a specialty 
of selling farms, suburban homes, and 
timber lands, and they sell a large 
amount’of this class of property each 
year. The constant increase of the 
volume of this firm’s business is proof 
of its great prosperity: 





: WARREN & WARREN 
The accompanying illustrations give 
but an inadequate idea of the size 











Reception Room 


and extent of the dental offices of 
Warren & Warren in the Eagle 
Theatre building at 1170 Elm Street, 








Operating Room—East 


corner of Bridge. Conveniently situ- 
ated and with an equipment which 
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is strictly modern in every detail, this 
progressive firm has already estab- 
lished a splendid practice. They aim 
to always give efficient service and the 
offices are open every evening. The 
methods employed in the treatment 

















Operating Room—West 


of the great number of varied cases 
which come under the expert super- 
vision of the firm are as modern as 
the equipment of the offices. Al- 
though ‘the firm does high class 
work under the finest possible con- 
ditions, the prices charged are very 
reasonable and for this reason the 
dental parlors of Warren & Warren 
are popular with all classes of Man- 











Laboratory 


chester citizens, and there is seldom a 
minute of the day that the chairs are 
not all occupied with patients. 

-The dental parlors of Warren & 
Warren are centrally located, at the 
corner of Bridge and Elm streets. 
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The reception room is large, well 
lighted and furnished with com- 
fortable mission furniture. Opening 
out of the reception room are the two 
operating rooms, each of which con- 
tains two chairs. From the further 
operating room one enters the modern 
laboratory, which is fitted with every 
sort of device for the large amount of 
dental work which the firm does. ~ In 
short Warren & Warren is not only 
the largest dental firm in the state, 
but it is one of the most progressive 
and up-to-date. 
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tion of sanitary plumbing and bath- 
room fixtures. 

His first step was to establish and 
equip a strong commercial organiza- 
tion for the distribution of modern 
plumbing fixtures and sanitary goods. 
Once established the business grew 
and flourished, so that various changes 
in the location were made necessary 
until the present warehouse on Canal 
Street was acquired. Every detail 
of the present establishment, embrac- 
ing 30,000 square feet of floor space, 
is up-to-date. An unexcelled loca- 





.The Manchester Supply Company 


THE MANCHESTER SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


The complete and modern home 
of the Manchester Supply Company, 
wholesale dealers in plumbers’ sup- 
plies, stands directly in front of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad Station, 
and is a monument to the industry 
and perseverance of the present 
treasurer of the corporation, Mr. 
-. Edmund F. Higgins. In 1890, Mr. 
Higgins, who had been prominently 
identified with the business activities 
of the city and state, as a member of 
the well known firm of Higgins 
Brothers, furniture dealers, saw the 
opportunity which was being created 
by the demand for absolute sanita- 
tion in the construction and installa- 


tion, wonderful side-track facilities, 
fine offices, spacious sample rooms, a 
complete line of the best goods 
obtainable, and a thoroughly modern 
service department all go to make up 
the best establishment for wholesale 
trade in this line that may be found 
in northern New England. The com- 
pany handles exclusively the high 
class line of the Standard Sanitary 
Manufacturing Company, located in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

It may be said that “service first”’ 
could well be adopted as a slogan by 
this corporation for particular atten- 
tion is paid to the needs and wishes 
of customers. The services of a com- 


petent sanitary engineer and well 
trained salesman are freely provided 
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and the extent of the business makes 
it easy to offer goods at lowest prices 
and to give a liberal discount for 
cash. Codperation is a watchword 
of the institution and everyone is 
invited to become personally ac- 
quainted with the company, its aims 
and its officials. 





PERKINS NAPHTHA CLEANS- 
ING WORKS 


One of the oldest cleaning and dye- 
ing establishments in the city of 
Manchester is that of the Perkins 
Naphtha Cleansing Company, at 127 
Hanover Street, of which William E. 
Felch is the proprietor. For nearly 
thirty years the doors of this high 
grade establishment have been open 
to the Manchester public, and during 








Perkins Naphtha Cleansing Co. 


that period the business has made 
a host of friends. Mr. Felch has had 
the place for about five years, and 
during that time the business has 
gone forward in leaps and bounds, 
until today it is second to none in 
the Queen City. The latest and 
most approved methods in cleaning 
and dyeing have been adopted, and 
satisfaction is guaranteed to all 
patrons of the establishment, and 
there are many. 


Mr. Felch has two able assistants . 


in his wife and son, both of whom 
take an active interest in conducting 
the affairs of the place. Conveniently 
located, directly opposite the front 
doors of the Post-office on Hanover, 
Street, there are few residents o 
Manchester who are not personall 
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acquainted with the company and 
the high quality of the work which is 
done there. 


HARRY J. DANFORTH 


“Everything for the Sportsman” 
was the house motto selected by 
Harry J. Danforth when he decided 
to enter into the sporting goods 
business two years ago, and since that 
time his establishment, at 73 Han- 
over Street, has been the headquarters 
for many of the leading hunters, nim- 
rods and autoists of the city and state. 

Seventeen years of experience in 
ordering and disposing of this line of 





Harry J. Danforth 


goods has placed him on a par with 
any of the authorities in New Hamp- 
shire. A sportsman himself, in both 
fishing and hunting, he is acquainted 
with the best that there is, and con- 
sequently is in a position to help out 
the novice and suggest to the expe- 
rienced. 

Mr. Danforth was born and brought 
up in the Queen City of the Granite 
State. Sporting goods has always 
been his hobby and for years he 
handled this department in a large 
hardware house. With an abundance 
of experience and grit, he decided to 
strike out for himself and on March 
1, 1914, opened an establishment at 
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73 Hanover Street. His business has 
increased remarkably during the past 
two years, until today he is prepared 
to serve the sportsman with every 
article in his line. 

While he holds to his motto “‘ Every- 
thing for the Sportsman,” Mr. Dan- 
forth has added to his stock, auto 
tires and accessories. New goods 
are being constantly ordered and the 
departments are being enlarged with 
the corresponding perfection of new 
sporting goods material. 

Everything from a fish hook to an 
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Hampshire is Charles D. Steele, owner 
and founder of the Steele Meat Mar- 
kets. Mr. Steele was born in Peacham, 
Vt., July 18, 1872, the son of Mat- 
thew and Lillian (Calderwood) Steele 
and his education was received in 
Woodsville, N. H. His business ca- 
reer began in Woodsville twenty-five 
years ago, where he opened a meat 
store. His first change of business 
came when he took over the New 
England store on Amherst Street, and 
from this dates his beginning as an in- 
fluential business man of Manchester. 
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Steele’s Market 


automobile tire may be found in this 
up-to-date store. Its growth has 
been truly wonderful. 
1916, Mr. Danforth observed hissecond 
anniversary. That his third year may 
eclipse both the first and second is his 
earnest desire and with this in mind he 
calls the attention of the sportsmen of 
New Hampshire to his display of goods. 

His motto has been well chosen and 
is fast becoming one of the bywords 
of the state; ‘Everything for the 
Sportsman.” 





STEELE’S MARKET 


The most progressive merchant in 
his particular line in the state of New 


On March 1,” 


At the present time Mr. Steele 
conducts three of the finest stores of 
the kind in all Manchester. They 
are located respectively at 776 Elm 
Street, 653 Chestnut Street, and 815 
Chestnut Street. These three stores 
furnish each a fine example of the 
model store of its line. Progressiveness 
and up-to-date methods have been the 
motto of the Steele stores, and that they 
have lived up tothis mottoiseasily pro- 
ven by an inspection of the large line of 
foreign and native merchandise carried 
by them. Another rule of the Steele 
stores is strictly sanitary conditions, 
cleanliness being one of the virtues 
which is cultivated in these markets. 
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Mr. Steele, while very attentive to 
his business, yet finds time to enjoy 
his favorite recreation, motoring. He 
is a Republican, a Mason, Knight 
Templar, Shrine, and Consistory. 
He is a member of the St. Paul’s M. E. 
Church, and at present serves on the 
official board of that church. 

In 1891 Mr. Steele married Millie 
E. Remick, at Woodstock, N. H. 
They have three children. 


PARISEAU’S SHOE STORE 


* To the enterprise and ability of 
Mr. Philias H. Berthiaume, the pres- 
ent manager, is due the growth and 


Philias H. Berthiaume 


steady development of the Pariseau 
Shoe Store, at 675 Elm Street. From 
a small beginning the store has ad- 
vanced, under the keen supervision 
of Mr. Berthiaume, until it is one of 
the recognized leaders in this branch 
of Manchester’s mercantile business. 

The energetic and successful mana- 
ger was born in Worcester, Mass., 
September 7, 1878. His early educa- 
tion was received in Canada and he 
afterwards graduated from St. Hya- 
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cinth’s College, P. Q. In 1890 he 
entered business in Worcester, as a 
reporter on the well known French 
publication L’Opinion Publique. In 
1893 he made his first start in the 
boot and shoe business with T. Pari- 
seau. A year afterwards he was made 
manager of the Eagle Branch Shoe 
Company at 675 Elm Street, and in 
1907 married Ernestine Pariseau, the 
present proprietor of the business. To 
them twin girls have been born. 

Mr. Berthiaume is a member of the 
Elks and belongs to the Jolliet Club. 
His favorite pastimes are fishing and 
baseball, and when not in his place of 
business he may be found either whip- 
ping a trout brook or on the baseball 
bleachers. 


BROWN’S 


One of the largest stores dealing in 
all kinds of optical goods is ““Brown’s,”’ 
located at 996 Elm Street and man- 
aged by the proprietor, Mr. Theodore 
W. Brown. The place is fronted by 
a large show window, which is always 
noticeable because -of the clever dec- 
orative scheme employed. Enter- 
ing one finds himself in a modern, well 
equipped sales room, where a fine 
line of the best optical goods is dis- 
played in glass counters and cases. 
In the rear is a commodious examina- 
tion room, fitted with all modern 











Corner in Brown’s Optical Shop 


instruments for the -thorough ex- 
amination of the eye, and in charge 
of an expert refractionist. 
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The Eastman Kodak line is handled 
exclusively and the developing, print- 
ing and enlarging part of the business 
is done by a thoroughly competent 
photographer. Other optical mer- 
chandise, such as Balopticons,. ster- 
eopticons, field glasses, ete., are 
carried in stock. In the basement is 
the optical shop, fitted with all modern 
machinery for the making of lenses 
and including one of the very few 
surfacing machines in the state. An- 
other section of the basement is fitted 
with every possible convenience for 
the developing, printing and enlarging 
business. All in all the business is 
one of the largest and best in the 
state, due to the progressive methods 
of the proprietor, who is always pleased 
to personally attend to the wants of 
his many patrons. 


THE LINDSEY STUDIO 


No photographer in New Hampshire 
has achieved greater distinction in 
his chosen profession than Charles 
Henry Lindsey, who, in company with 
his son, Ira Frank Lindsey, conducts 
the well known Lindsey Studio. at 
936 Elm Street. The character of 
the work turned out at this studio 
reflects the artistic ability of both 
father and son, neither of whom are 
content to sit back and call their 
work “‘good enough,” but are fol- 
lowing closely every new develop- 
ment or idea in their profession, in 
their eager desire to keep fully abreast 
of the times. The result of this con- 
stant study is easily apparent in the 
class of work accomplished. Every 
portrait is made a study and. the 
finished photograph from the Lindsey 
Studio can well be termed a fine speci- 
men of photographic art. 

Charles Henry Lindsey first took 
up the study of his profession in the 
studio of Frank O. Everett, then 
located in the Smith Block, just 
forty-four years ago. He remained 
with the Everett Studio for three 
years and then removed to Concord 
where he became operator for Ben- 
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jamin Carr, afterwards purchasing 
the business and conducting it with 
success until the National State 
Capital Bank Building was burned, 
destroying studio and equipment. 
After this mishap Mr. Lindsey re- 
turned to Manchester and was as- 
sistant with Stephen Piper until 
1879, when he went to Nashua and 
opened his own studio. In 1882 


he changed location in Nashua and 
opened a new studio where he re- 
mained until 1889 when he went to 
Boston and for a number of years 


Charles H. Lindsey 


operated for the best known Boston 
photographers. 

In 1894 he came back to Manches- 
ter and equipped a modern studio, 
on the third floor of the Weston 
Block, and here he remained until 
March, 1915, when the sale of the 
building forced him to find new 
quarters. He purchased the old El- 
linwood Studio at 936 Elm Street, the 
oldest studio in Manchester, and is 
there meeting with the same extensive 
high class patronage which he had been 
favored with for so many years when 
located in the Weston Block. 
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In his son, Ira Frank, Mr. Lindsey 
has a worthy and proficient partner. 
After learning the business with his 
father, the younger Lindsey went to 
Boston as operator in the Armstrong 
Studio of that-city. Later he man- 
aged the Oliver Studio in Hartford, 
Conn., an@® in 1913 came back to 
Manchester to associate with his 
father as operator and active manager 
of the business. The younger Lind- 
sey is also an enthusiastic student 
of the profession and his progressive 
ideas have proven most helpful to 
his father. 

The studio by no means depends 
upon the Queen City alone for its 
patronage for the work outside of the 
city has grown to such an extent that 
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a trade center for those wishing to 
purchase high grade house furnishings 
at reasonable prices. 

The proprietor, Mr. DeMoulpied, 
was born in Cumberland, England, 
on April 7, 1854, the son of the Rev. 
Joseph and Sophia (Ozier) DeMoul- 
pied. His early education was re- 
ceived in the schools of Cumberland, 
after which he was graduated from 
Nicolet College. As a young man he 
removed to this country, and, after 
achieving a number of business suc- 
cesses, located in Manchester in 
March, 1893, instituting his present 
business which has grown remarkably 
in the past decade. 

Mr. DeMoulpied was married on 
January 7, 1875, to Nellie Tyron at 





it has become necessary to keep a 
business agent in the field the greater 
part of the time. The north country 
and towns on the eastern and west- 
ern borders of the state are repre- 
sented among the many patrons of 
the studio and the high class busi- 
ness principles of the firm, aside 
from its artistic ideals, have cemented 
the friendship of all its patrons. 





DEMOULPIED’S FURNITURE 
STORE 

One of the substantial business 
houses of Manchester is the furniture 
store of which Charles M. DeMoulpied 
is the owner and manager. Located 
at 665-669 Elm Street, nearly op- 
posite the Transfer Station, this 
attractive, modern store has become 


Lowell, Mass., and to them have been 
born two sons and three daughters. 
Mr. DeMoulpied isa member of the St. 
Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church. 





COLE’S DRY CLEANSING CoO. 


Cole’s Dry Cleansing Company of 
Manchester is known all over the 
Granite State and in many instances 
the fame of the establishment has 
spread across the borders and into the 
adjoining states of Vermont, Maine 
and Massachusetts. The office of the 
company is located at 1173 Elm 
Street, and the works are at 953 
Union Street. In fact the business 


of the company in this State is so large 
that it has been necessary to establish 
branch offices at Nashua and Dover. 

It was seven years ago that Mr. 
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Cole’s Dry Cleansing & Dyeing Co. 


Cole started business and brought the 
first modern machinery for dry cleans+ 
ing into the city of Manchester. At 
that time all the methods employed 
by Mr. Cole were strictly modern and 
from this path of up-to-date business 
methods, he has never departed. In 
fact the methods of cleansingemployed 
by this company are so reliable and 
efficient that Mr. Cole has saved the 
people of this state many thousands 
of dollars each year he has been in 
business through his ability to ren- 
ovate garments which would have 
had to be discarded a few years ago, 
on account of their soiled condition. 
Now, no matter whether the article 
be silk, satin or other fine fabric, it 
can be thoroughly cleaned and spots 
of grease or paint removed. 

Mr. Cole says that people would be 
greatly surprised to see the great 
amount of dirt that collects in a suit 
of clothes and further states that it is 
this dirt which oftentimes rots the 
garment out, rather than the wear on 
the same. The life of an ordinary 
suit or garment may be practically 


doubled by keeping it cleaned and 
pressed at the Cole establishment. 
The modern steam presses, used here, 
not only drive the dirt out, but soften 
up the fabric without a chance of 
scorching or burning it, while the 
antiquated flat iron presses the dirt 
in. The great growth of the Cole 
business can be directly attributed to 
the satisfactory results which are 
obtained for every customer. 


THE HEATH STUDIO 


In its present stage of development 
photography must be considered an 
art. At the studio, owned and oper- 
ated by Mrs. Mary E. Heath, at 864 
Elm Street, the artistry of the pro- 
fession has been developed to a point 
which is near perfection. For this 
reason Mrs. Heath numbers among 
her customers the best class of people 
living in the Queen City. Well 
located in the business section, with 
spacious reception rooms, well lighted, 
roomy operating studio and modern 
developing and printing rooms, the 
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work turned out here has demanded 
attention in all parts of New England. 

Mrs. Heath was born in Glenburn, 
Me., and on March 12, 1888, married 
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Mrs. Mary Heath 


John F. Heath, a Boston photog- 
rapher, who later located in Bangor, 
Me., and who had learned his 
business in Manchester, England. 
He had been most successful when, in 
October 1902, he decided to move to 
Manchester. Shortly after her mar- 
riage Mrs. Heath, attracted by the 
artistic side of the business, took her 
place in the studio and learned the 
business thoroughly under the tutel- 
age of her husband. This training 
stood her in good stead for shortly 
after moving to Manchester her 
husband died and since that time she 
has conducted the business with the 
greatest success. She is assisted by 
Mr. Alphonse Godin, an operator of 
great ability. Mrs. Heath is an Epis- 


in advance on the styles.” 
the way one satisfied customer spoke, 
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copalian and takes the greatest interest 
in the affairs of city, state and ‘nation. 





DvuBOIS’ TAILOR SHOP 


““T don’t know how it is, but Mr. 
DuBois seems to always have a tip 
This is 


of the man who had made his last 


two suits and it, together with his 


progressive business ideas, accounts 


largely for the immense success which 


Mr. DuBois has had since going into 
business for himself at 752 Elm Street 
a little over a year ago. 

Arthur J. DuBois was born only 
twenty-five years ago. When a child 
his parents removed to Manchester 
and it was in the Queen City that he 
received his early education. In 1908 
he entered the tailoring business on 
the selling end and, after a few years, 
had become an expert cutter. In 
1915 he went into business for himself, 
in his present location opposite the 





Arthur J. Du Bois 


Merrimack Common, and has been 
most successful. 
He started in a small way, but today 
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he has anywhere from six to twelve 
workers busy in his establishment, 
turning outa line of clothes that can- 
not be excelled for style and ‘‘class.”’ 
He is particularly popular with the 
young trade for he has an almost un- 
canny way of anticipating the trend 
of the styles in advance of their arrival. 





THE PALACE STUDIO 


The only photographer in Man- 
chester who conducts a studio and 
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the business life of the country. Not 
only are still life pictures used 
extensively in the development of all 
manner of business propositions, but 
the popular motion picture has en- 
tered the field and is also a factor in 
this important branch of photography. 
Mr. Belisle never hesitates to accept a 
commission to do commercial work, 
no matter how difficult the subject 
or the conditions under which the 
picture must be made, and it is this 
confidence that makes him successful 








Palace Studio 


makes a specialty of commercial work 
is Edward A. Belisle. The Palace Stu- 
dio, at 51 Hanover Street, is owned and 
managed by Mr. Belisle who is rapidly 
developing a large business in portrait 
and group work. He also does high 
class amateur finishing. 

The specialty of this photographer, 
however, is commercial work, and 
it is in this branch of the profession 
that he particularly excels. Com- 
mercial photography has advanced 
far beyond the experimental state, 
and has become firmly established in 


in nearly every instance. Flashlight 
pictures are taken by Mr. Belisle 
with the finest possible results, and he 
is always ready to go out on a job 
whether it be night or day time. . 
Mr. Belisle first learned the business 
of photography in the Kimball Studio 
at Concord, N. H., twenty-five years 
ago. He has followed the profession 
intermittently since that time, al- 
though he also engaged in real estate 
business in Washington, D. C., for 
a number of years. It is only a 
comparatively short time ago that 
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Mr. Belisle opened the Palace Studio, 
and, if the business to date indicates 
what is to follow, then he need have 
no fears as to the future. 


LOUIS, THE TAILOR 


There are a large number of tailors 
in Manchester, but few are better 
known than “ Louis,’’ whose place of 
business is located at 11 Central 
Street. Louis has been in the tailor- 
ing business but a few years, yet in 
this comparatively short time he has 
built up an immense volume of busi- 
ness. He is especially popular with 


the young trade, for his clothes are 
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patterns and colors that would suit 
his fancy. 

In the rear of the stock room is the 
office and fitting room and here also 
Louis has his cutting table, for all 
the suits are cut by the proprietor 
himself and this undoubtedly accounts 
for the success of the business. Louis 
is not only an expert cutter, but he is 
also a shrewd business man, and one 
who realizes full well the value of 
advertising, for there are few better 
advertised places in Manchester than 
the shop of Louis the Tailor. 

Louis’ suits are always the very 
latest models, his@woolens are the 
best the market contains, and his 








View of Immense Stock Carried by ‘‘ Louis, the Tailor’”’ 


always of the very latest pattern and 
have a degree of ‘“‘class”’ that few 
other tailors can put into their 
work. 

His place of business is conveniently 
located, within a few steps of the 
Transfer Station, at the corner of 
E]m and Central streets, and is fronted 
by a large show window where one 
finds the very latest patterns in 
woolens displayed in an _ artistic 
manner. Inside, one is immediately 
impressed with the great amount 
of stock which is carried. Long 
tables and wall cases are filled with 
woolens of every conceivable color 
and pattern. Even the most fasti- 
dious customer could not look over 
the great stock without finding many 


stock probably the largest in New 
Hampshire. A man can always get a 
perfect fit at Louis’ place, no matter 
whether he be tall or short, fat or slim. 
Above all one always finds “right 
prices”? and fair, square dealing at 
the shop of Louis. 

The work-room is in the basement, 
and here everything is busy from 
early morning until late at night. A 
large force of tailors are kept employed 
in order to turn out the large number 
of suits that are ordered in the course 
of a week. The machinery used is 
of the latest pattern and everything 
in the work-room is as modern and 
up-to-date as the equipment of the 
stock room, fitting room and office 
on the first floor. 
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Be Sure Your Garments 








THE BIG FOUR, DRY CLEANERS 


The Big 4 Dry Cleaning Estab- 
lishment at 1361 Elm Street has 
become one of the most popular es- 
tablishments of this kind in Manches- 
ter, for the quality of the work al- 
ways insures satisfaction. The store 
is affiliated with the Master Dyers 
and Cleaners’ Association which 
means as much in this line of business 





as the word ‘“‘Sterling”’ does on silver. 
The Big 4 is equipped with all the 
latest machinery for cleaning and 
dyeing in the most up-to-date and 
accepted manner and the work of 
the company will stand the most mi- 
nute comparison with any other 
similar establishment in the state or 
elsewhere. 








Hanover Street Bowling Alleys 


No bowling alleys in Manchester are 
more up-to-date or more popular than 
the Hanover Street Bowling Alleys at 


145 Hanover Street. A.M. Bisson, the 
proprietor, also owns and manages the 
Hub Alleys at 30 Concord Street. 
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SANBERG’S ICE CREAM 


One of the oldest retail and whole- 
sale dealers of ice cream in the city 
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of Manchester is C. A. Sanberg, 
at 1362 Elm Street, corner of Dean. 

Mr. Sanberg, the proprietor of the 
place, has been making ice cream 
there for the past twelve years, and 
during the period of time the busi- 
ness has expanded until he whole- 
sales his cream in nearly every part 
of New Hampshire. He takes care 
of a large retail trade, also, in a neat, 
well equipped soda and ice cream 
parlor, where one can also purchase 
high grade candies and cigars. 

The: manufacturing establishment 
is in the basement, and here one finds 
also the latest and best sanitary equip- 
ment for the wholesale manufacture 
of all sorts of ices. The method Mr. 
Sanberg employs has enough distinc- 
tion sothat Sanberg’s icecream has the 
name of being a little out of the ordi- 
nary. The proprietor of the business 
is well known in Manchester and has 
a host of friends, all of whom unite in 
declaring Mr. Sanberg an ideal busi- 
ness man and one bound to succeed. 





THE NATIONAL HOTEL 
The new National Hotel on Elm 
Street, nearly opposite the Park Thea- 
tre, is rapidly becoming one of the best 
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known of the Queen City hotels. under 
the active management of the new 
proprietor, Mr. Albert J. Peloquin. 
The hotel, which was formerly called 
“The City Hotel,” has fifty large airy 
rooms, is situated in the center of the 
business district and has a fine dining- 
room attached. 

Mr. Peloquin, the new proprietor 
and manager, is a well known Man- 
chester young man who has been con- 
nected for twenty-two years with the 
retail drug business of the city and for 
several years past has been deputy tax 
collector. He has been in the Na- 
tional Hotel since the first of last May 
and already the business has shown a 
decided increase. 

The proprietor is well known 
throughout New England as an athlete 
and a promoter of various kinds of 
athletic events. He is a member of 
the I. O. O. F. and Forestiers Franco- 
Americains, and is also a member of 
the Joliet Club and Cercle National. 
Mr. Peloquin has had just that wide 





Albert J. Peloquin 


experience in meeting men of all classes 
which should make him a most suc- 
cessful hotel man. 
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MANCHESTER IN A NUT-SHELL 


The following facts concerning Man- 
chester are set forth in a brief, con- 
cise manner in order that one may 
readily obtain interesting and im- 
portant information concerning the 
Queen City of New Hampshire: 

POPULATION 

The population of Manchester in 
1915 was 80,000, an increase of 
10,000 over the population of 1910. 
The population of Hillsborough 
County in 1910 was 126,072. 

RAILROADS 

Manchester is a railroad center for 
the following lines: Boston & Maine, 
Concord & Montreal, Concord & 
Portsmouth, Manchester and North 
Weare, Manchester & Lawrence, Man- 
chester & Milford, Suncook Valley. 

WATERWAYS 

There are no waterways for trans- 
portation, but the Merrimack River, 
which turns more spindles than any 
other river in the world, flows di- 
rectly through the city. The Pis- 
cataquog and Cohas also afford con- 
siderable waterpower. 

RATES AND DISTANCES 

Manchester is 260 miles from New 
York City and 53 miles from Boston. 
The railroad fare to the latter city 
is $1.26; telephone and telegraph 
charges, $.25. 

MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS 

There are 12 miles of macadam and 
stone block paved streets. 

The water supply is owned by the 
city, and is drawn from Massabesic 
Lake. There are 140 miles of water 
mains. 

There are 98 miles of sewer pipes 
emptying into the Merrimack River. 

The efficient fire department con- 
tains 20 pieces of horse apparatus 
and six motors; 181 men are employed. 

Manchester.took second place in the 
1914-1915 competition with New 


England cities for the Clean-up and 
Paint-up prize given to the city show- 
ing the greatest results of week’s 
The city is famous for 


campaign. 


its cleanliness and lack of dilapidated 
buildings. 

The police department is one of the 
best in New England. 

There are two high schools and 
31 grammar schools, all excellent 
buildings, with a splendid teaching 
staff. At the present time there are 
over 7,000 grammar school and 1,000 
high school pupils. 

There are four hospitals, all efficient. 

Civic DEVELOPMENT 

There are 52 churches—all denomi- 
nations. 

There are three daily newspapérs— 
the Manchester Union and Leader, 
Mirror and American, L’ Avenir Na- 
tional. 

Postoffice receipts in 1915 were 
$175,871.77; commercial deposits, 
$58,935,952.53. In 1915, 1,148 build- 
ing permits were issued; there were 
6,730 telephones and 1,359 automo- 
biles. 

Public institutions are as follows: 
Manchester Institute for the study 
of arts and sciences; Carpenter Me- 
morial Public Library, and the State 
Industrial School. 

There are 423 miles of local street 
car system covering every part of the 
city. There are suburban trolley lines 
to all parts of the surrounding country. 

There are 122 social and fraternal 
orders in the city, and 20 labor unions 
and associations. 

Parks and Playgrounds. 
of parks: 13. Number 
grounds: 5. 

Economic CONDITIONS 

Retail stores are contained in a 
large central zone and in several 
suburban zones. 

The average insurance rate in the 
business district is $1 per year and in 
the residential district $.75 for five 
years. Telephone rates for a busi- 
ness line $51; residence line $30, and 
party line $24 per annum. 

A modern six-room house may be 
rented for $25. 


Number 
of play- 
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Gas sells for $1 per thousand feet. 

Electricity rate is from $.008 to $.12 
per kilowatt hour, depending upon 
the quantity used. There is a 5 
per cent reduction for cash payment. 

INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 

There are four national banks: 
Amoskeag, Merchants, Manchester 
and First. They are all in high class 
financial condition. 

There are three savings banks: Hills- 
borough County, Manchester and 
Merrimack River. 

The leading manufacturing plants 
are: Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 16,000 employes, $165,000 
weekly pay-roll; W. H. McElwain 
Company, 3,800 employes, $215,000 
monthly pay-roll; S. A. Felton Com- 
pany, 150 employes, $1,500 weekly 
pay-roll; F .M. Hoyt Shoe Company, 
1,200 employes, $16,000 weekly pay- 
roll. 

Industries: Box and Lumber Man- 
ufacturers, 7; Carriages, 1; Concrete 
and Cement, 2; Bobbins, Shuttles, 1; 
Hats, 1; Hosiery, 1; Liquors, 2; 
Locomotives, 1; Machinery, 2; 
Brushes, 1; Needles, 2; Paper, 1; 
Printers and Publishers, 3; Shoes, 5; 
Sporting Goods, 1; Textile, 4. 

The city is 18 miles from the capital 
city, Concord, 18 miles from Nashua 
and 41 miles from Portsmouth. 

Transportation by steam railroad 
and trolley lines to all of these cities. 

GENERAL 

The Manchester tax rate for 1916 
is $1.56 per hundred. There has 
been a general practice in the past to 
exempt new industries from taxation. 

The Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany has the greatest group of textile 
mills under one management in the 
world, where 15,500 workers reap the 
benefits of the safeguarding of Ameri- 
can industry. Of this number 8,500 
are men and 7,000 are women. The 
Stark Textile Mills employ 1,700 and 
the Elliot Mills 650. 

Manchester is also famous as a 
shoe center. There are seven firms 
and one tannery operating thirteen 
factories in the city: There are 
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10,000 shoe operatives at work here 
and the total number of men em- 
ployed by the shoe factories would 
greatly exceed that number as the 
McElwain company alone employs 
8,500 and the F. M. Hoyt Company, 
1,400. There has been but one in- 
stance of labor trouble in fifteen 
years. 

The R. G. Sullivan Cigar factory 
is the largest in the world. 

The Felton Brush Company is the 
largest manufacturing concern of 
power brushes in the world. 

There are many available sites for 
large or small industries and the 
Manchester Publicity Association and 
Chamber of Commerce stands ready 
to advise and assist industries con- 
sidering a location in this city. 


Pusuiciry ASSOCIATION 

The Manchester Publicity Asso- 
ciation and Chamber of Commerce is 
a union of the two organizations which 
are included in its present name. It 
is today the sole commercial associa- 
tion of the city. It possesses all the 
interest and influence formerly in- 
herent in both the others. The first 
organization of the kind was the 
Manchester Board of Trade. This 
changed to the Chamber of Commerce 
in 1911 which existed until the Man- 
chester Publicity Association, which 
organized but three years ago, took 
it over and formed the present Man- 
chester Publicity Association and 
Chamber of Commerce. 

This Association maintains offices 
at 904 and 905 The Amoskeag Bank 
Building, and employs a permanent 
secretary. 

There is a membership of 530 of the 
influential men of the community. 
The organization is at the present 
time broadening into full industrial, 
commercial, civic and agricultural 


lines and expects to do things in 
Manchester. 

Can this Association be of any serv- 
ice to parties in or out of Manches- 
ter and especially to those consider- 
ing Manchester as a future home, it 
will be delighted at the opportunity. 

















HAPPINESS 


By L. Adelaide Sherman 


“Happiness,” says Ralph Waldo 
Trine, ‘‘is the natural and normal; it 
is one of the concomitants of right- 
eousness, which means living in right 
relation to the laws of our being and 
the laws of the universe about us. 
No clear-thinking man or woman can 
be the apostle of despair.” 

If this is true, unhappiness must be 
from within, not from without. Sor- 
row, pain and grief, disappointment 
and despair, have their origin only in 
the thought of the sufferer. For hap- 
piness is man’s inalienable right. It 
is his heritage. He has but to stretch 
forth his hand and possess himself of 
it. Not the pursuit of happiness then, 
is the concern of man, but the dis- 
covery of the law of happiness. 

Does having one’s selfish desires 
gratified constitute happiness? Does 
health, wealth, ease, fame, or love, 
even, make one truly happy? Are 
any of these things creators of joy? 

Nay; rather is it the power to appre- 
ciate and understand blessings that 
bring joyand gladness, deepand lasting, 
in which is embodied true happiness. 

One guest in a country home slept 
in an attic room, where the eastern 
windows were partially shaded by a 
tall, old apple-tree. She was bored, 
unhappy, discontented, although pos- 
sessing youth, health and beauty. 
She joined the family at a late hour in 
the morning, grumbling at the dull- 
ness of country life. She returned to 
the city, dissatisfied with the humble 
path she must follow as a laborer in a 
factory. Nothing would please her. 
a felt that life had somehow cheated 

er. 

Another came and occupied the 
same room. At break of day, on a 
late September morning, she stood by 
the window, and watched the birds 
gathering for their migratory confer- 
ence. A brilliant oriole and two 
robins came first. She imagined that 


they might be the committee on ways 
and means. They chattered, tilted 
and sang, and were soon joined by a 
whole flock of bluebirds. These were 
followed by some wax-wings and a 
pair of wonderfully beautiful scarlet 
tanagers. Back and forth they all 
flew, now here, now gone, singing and 
twittering in the exuberance of their 
joy, although a long and perilous 
journey was before them. 

The apples were just beginning to 
show streaks of red; the leaves were 
still green; and away, beyond the 
orchard, beyond the silver, crooning 
river, and the forest of pine and fir, 
the sun was painting the sky in gold 
and crimson. She saw the blue line 
of the distant mountains, God’s altar 
stairs, and her heart was exalted, 
filled with gratitude to the Giver of 
all these blessings. She was no longer 
young; beauty she had never pos- — 
sessed; she was simply a working 
woman in the great city; but health 
was hers, the power to see and under- 
stand was hers, and she was happy. 
Within her own soul was the well- 
spring of joy eternal. 

Seek not up and down the world, O 
mortal, for happiness. Weary not 
thyself in following the devious paths 
of learning, to find it. Enter, instead, 
into the inner chamber of thy soul, and 
there commune with God and Nature. 

The modest flower that hides in the 
moss at the foot of the giant tree; the 
singing brook that tumbles down the 
side of the mountain, whose melody no 
man can transfer to written notes; the 
smile of the little, neglected child; the 
kindly, helping hand stretched out to 
one who is struggling up the steep path 
of life; the morsel thou dividest with 
the outcast—in each of these is the 
germ of happiness, that, like the tiny 
seed of the mustard, will grow into a 
great tree, if nurtured in a heart made 
receptive to such divine influences. 
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_ APRIL 
By L. J. H. Frost 


Oh, beautiful but changeful skies of April! 
Ye bring to our minds a smile and a tear; 

For thus our lives are either brightened or darkened 
By visions of hope or phantoms of fear. 


As fickle ye are as the friendships that greet us, 
In the bright, golden hours of prosperity’s day; 

But when dark adversity’s cloud overtakes us 
They spread out their wings and flee far away. 


Yet, beautiful skies, we cannot but love thee, 
For ye tell us that winter has finished his reign; 
And ye whisper of flowers and bright, golden sunshine 
That will gladden our hearts and cheer us again. 


Then welcome, thrice welcome, O beautiful April! 
May our lives be as bright as your sunniest smile; 

Our hearts be as pure as thy own spotless ether, 
And filled with sweet charity, knowing no guile. 





EASTER MORNING 
By Lucy H. Heath 


Out of that first glad Easter dawn 
Came a new and wondrous light— 
The Light of Life triumphant 
Over the darkness of night. 


Dark, dark, was that night of sorrow; 
Hope died; there was naught but gloom; 
Jesus said: “It is finished,” 
And they laid Him in the tomb. 


Angels rolled away the stone, 
Death fled before His power; 
Forth He came victorious, 
In that early morning hour. 


Hallelujah! He is risen; 
Bow at His feet and adore! 

Life shall triumph over death 
Forever and evermore. 








—— 














—— 








NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


HON. FRANKLIN WORCESTER 


Hon. Franklin Worcester, one of New 
Hampshire’s best, and best known, citizens, 
native and long-time resident of the town of 
Hollis, died at his home there, March 2, 1916. 

Mr. Worcester was the son of John N. and 
Sarah E. (Holden) Worcester, born October 
27,1845. His father was a prominent citizen, 
a member of the executive council, under 
Governors Berry and Hale, and a brother of 
the famous lexicographer, Joseph E. Wor- 
cester. He was educated at Appleton Acad- 
emy, New Ipswich, and Dartmouth College, 
graduating from the latterin 1870. Following 
graduation he studied law, completing the 
two years’ course in the Harvard Law 
School in one year, but was finally per- 
suaded to relinquish the profession and en- 
ge e in business with his brothers, which he 

id, the firm being known as Worcester 
Brothers, and doing an extensive lumbering, 
furniture, and cooperage business in Hollis, 
and Cambridge, Mass. 

He was always interested in public, polit- 
ical and educational affairs; was for thirty 
years a superintendent of schools or member 
of the board of education in Hollis, repre- 
sented his town in the legislature in 1877 and 
1878, and his district in the State Senate ten 
years later. He was also active in railroad 
enterprise, and secured and carried out the 
construction of the Brookline and Pepperell, 
and Brookline and Milford roads. In 1912 he 
was the Republican candidate for Governor 
of New Hampshire. He was successful in 
business, amassing a substantial fortune, a 
considerable portion of which he bequeathed 
to various charitable and educational in- 
stitutions. An extended biographical sketch 
of Mr. Worcester appeared in the GRANITE 
Monta ty for February, 1912. 


HORACE P. HALL 


Horace Powers Hall, born in Croydon, 
N. H., August 5, 1827, died at Sycamore, IIl., 
February 25, 1916. 

He was a son of Daniel and Anna (Powers) 
Hall, educated at Kimball Union Academy, 
Wesleyan and Amherst Colleges, and was for 
a long time a teacher in the West, previous 
to the Civil War, in which he served in an In- 
diana regiment. After the war he resumed 
teaching in Indiana; but in 1867 was chosen 
principal of schools for Sycamore, IIl., and, 
two years later, superintendent for Dekalb 
County, in which capacity he served with 
great efficiency for many years. 

He was active in the work of the Methodist 
Church and superintendent of the Sunday 
School. 

He married, in 1856, Helen M. Herrick of 
Marlboro, who survives, with one daughter, 
Eva Reed Hall, of Sycamore. 


HERBERT INGALLS 


Herbert Ingalls, a well-known fiction writer 
and author of school books, a native of 
Rindge, N. H., born May 9, 1834, died in 
Boston, Mass., March 10, 1916. He was a 
clerk in the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington for several years. From 1865 to 1868 
he was cashier of the New York Internal 
Revenue district. He had been treasurer of 
the New Bedford division of the old Boston, 
Clinton & Fitchburg Railroad and cashier of 
the New Bedford Railway. Later he was 
treasurer of the Framingham & Lowell 
Railroad. He retired from active business 
— years ago to devote himself to literary 
work. 


DR. ROBERT A. BLOOD 


Robert Allen Blood, M. D., born in New 
London, N. H., April 30, 1839, died at Lake 
Sunapee, February 21, 1916. 

Doctor Blood came of a fighting ancestry, 
sixteen of the family serving in the Revolu- 
tion and four being killed at Bunker Hill, 
while a great-uncle was killed in the Mexican 
War. He was educated at the New London 
Institution, now Colby Academy, and en- 
listed in the Union army at the opening of 
the Civil War, with a cousin who was killed 
at Petersburg. He was a member of Com- 
pany F, Eleventh New Hampshire Volun- 
teers, was badly wounded at Frederickburg 
in December, 1862, and mustered out for 
disability the. next spring. On his return 
he took up his residence in Charlestown, 
Mass., and attended the Harvard Medical 
School, graduating, M. D., in 1870. He 

racticed for a time in his native town, but 

ally returned to Charlestown and located 

there, attaining a leading rank in his pro- 
fession. : 

He entered the militia under Governor 
Greenhalge as medical director on the staff 
of Telandign<ienerel Bridges with the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel in May, 1895. The 
following year, under Governor Wolcott, he 
was made surgeon-general, which office he 
held under Governor Crane and Governor 
Bates. On March 19, 1904, he resigned to 
take up his medical practice. He practiced 
three years in Brookline, and later became 
surgeon at the Soldiers’ Home in Chelsea. 

Doctor Blood was a Mason and an Odd Fel- 
low, a charter member of the Charlestown 
Club, of which he was once president; a 
mem of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety, the Society of . Medical Observation 
and president of the Association of Military 
Surgeons of the United States, as well as 
surgeon of the Old Guard. 

He is survived by his widow, a son, Robert 
M. Blood, Dartmouth, ’06, and a member of 
the staff of the Montreal Star. 
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HON. GEORGE M. BUTTRICK 


George Marshall Buttrick, born in Rindge, 
N. H., November 24, 1822, ‘died at Everett, 
Mass., March 2, 1916. 

Mr. Buttrick was long a resident of Barre, 
Mass., where he was extensively engaged in 
the manufacture of palm leaf hats and 
Shaker hoods. He was long chairman of 
selectmen and represented the town in the 
Massachusetts legislature in 1855, and his 
district in the State Senate in 1869 and 1870, 
and was the oldest surviving ex-Senator at 
the time of his decease. He was president 
of the Barre Savings Bank and of the National 
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Bank, and of the Worcester West Agricul- 
tural Society, during his residence in Barre, 
from which a removed to Worcester in 1871, 
later going to Boston as treasurer of the 
Globe Insurance Company, and making his 
residence in Everett, where he was promi- 
nently connected with the First Methodist 
Church. Politically he was a Republican till 
1871, but afterward acted with the Prohibition 
party. Heserved on the school board in Ever- 
ett, and as a member of the common council. 
He married Miss Ann L. Stevens of Barre in 
1844. Shedied in 1872 and in 1880 he married 
Mrs. Emma J. Colcord of East Weymouth. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


The publisher has no apologies to offer for 
the great delay in bringing out this issue of 
the GRANITE MONTHLY, devoted in the main 
to the city of Manchester, and its business 
activities. He is well aware of the fact that 
it is far from being as comprehensive as he had 
hoped and expected to make it, but he rests 
content with the reflection that the fault is 
not his nor that of the representative engaged 
in carrying out the work. The failure, such 
as there is, comes from the fact that the ex- 
pected and largely promised coéperation, on 
the part of many business men of Manchester, 
did not materialize. While some broad- 
minded and public-spirited men, in the pro- 
fessional and business circles of the city, re- 
alized the advantage which would result from 
the publication of such an article as was pro- 
posed, and gave practical aid in its presenta- 
tion, others, who would naturally be expected 
to be no less interested, either refused to give 
the matter consideration at the start or put 
off the same from time to time and finally 
refused to have anything to do with it. There 
are some good men in Manchester—some of 
the best in the State—who not only take 
pride in their own business, but who seek to 
promote the welfare and prosperity of their 
city by setting forth its advantages for the 
consideration of the world at large, and never 
hesitate to contribute practically to that end 
when opportunity offers. There are others— 
and the same is true to some extent in all com- 
munities—whose chief consideration is, when 
any proposition is put up to them—How much 
of immediate profit is there in it forme? And, 
if none is promptly discernible, the matter is 
dismissed at once. If the Manchester matter 
in this number does not make as good a show- 
ing for the city as had been hoped, the respon- 
sibility for the failure is to be charged to men 
of the last mentioned class within its limits. 
To those who rendered practical aid in carry- 
ing out the work, the thanks of the publisher 
are due, and are cordially tendered. 





The venerable Rev. Edward Robie, D. D., 
pastor of the Congregational Church in the 


town of Greenland, observed the 95th anni- 
versary of his birth, quietly at his home, 
April 5. Dr. Robie entered upon his duties 
as pastor at Greenland, February 25, 1852, 
immediately upon ordination, and has con- 
tinued ever since. He is not only the oldest 
active pastor in the state—and probably in 
the nation—but his has been a longer pastor- 
ate than that of any other clergyman in New 
Hampshire, so far as we have knowledge. 
Dr. Robie was educated at Gorham (Me.) 
Academy, Andover Theological Seminary, 
and the University of Halle, Germany, 
and engaged in teaching several years before 
he commenced preaching. 





The Protestant churches of Peterboro— 
Congregational, Methodist, Baptist and Uni- 
tarian—have united in a very commendable 
manifestation of the true spirit of Christian 
fraternity. They are to hold union services, 
once a month, in the different churches al- 
ternately. 





The Massachusetts Legislature has enacted 
a measure, authorizing the appointment by 
the Governor of a commission of five members, 
to present a definite plan for the — 
Tercentenary celebration, first propo by 
the New Hampshire Board of Trade, and 
appropriated $25,000 for the expense of the 
commission in evolving such plan. Governor 
McCall has appointed Maj. T. W. Higginson, 
Galen L. Stone, Frank W. Stearns, Arthur 
Lord and Robert M. Burnett as members of 
the commission. Report is to be made to the 
legislature next January. 





The centennial of the installation of Rev. 
Nathan Lord, who subsequently became 
President of Dartmouth College, as pastor of 
the Congregational Church in Amherst, was 
duly celebrated in the old Amherst church 
on Sunday, May 21, when an historical ad- 
dress was given by the pastor—Rev. A. W. 
Remington. Dr. John K. Lord of Hanover, 


a grandson of President Lord, was also a 
speaker on the occasion. 


























